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r. EXCEL"-, 



eXP,LbwNG -CAREERS THROUGH jCXeERIENTI.AL LEARNING'. 
YEAR ONE EVALUATION REPORT* *' " 



. -■^■^.v ,.\ . . • : - EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



. 1 



E;(ploring Careers through Experiential LeappTng /ExC€L) was funded 
CnW,^: ' ^ a s> a pr i ori ty, arefa 1 program under the Vocatfdnal Education Act, Part D, • 
. as an e)^emplary demonstration of the Na^tional rnstitute'of EducatiSn's 
' : 'Expfe.rience-Based Career Education, ExCEL Ss- f pi anrtecLadapJtatioh of the ' 
.V fFtorthv/est .Regional Education laboratory. Model of Experi ence-Based .Career 
\' ^ Education to meet ^he needs of students ijj Pr^lnce Wij1 i^ County .Vi rginia. 
--Programs were based at*' two high ichool s Stonewal 1 Jackson and Wbodbrldqe 
Senior High Schools. ' »■ - V . - . 



i 



. . \ * E^CEL has been designed to assist high schooI'*students in their - 

^/i&v ' " * . ' • . \j - ^ 

/^ successful transition to adulthood. Career development, "iife skills, and 
basic skills are -emphasized as well as extensive student exposure to and 

/ ' T V • ' ^ 

experfenc^ in communi ty learning sites. Students ' .'knowledge of »a variety 
,f^:v\_ of' careers is integrated with the .acquisition qf cognitive, interpersonal,' 

.\ and affective skills through partjcipatiqn in a. fieri^ts bl' individually 

:Ji^^.. ' ,C planned sthool and community'-. experiences. ParticuJ-ar^emph^s.ls is placed 

providing a .program' bf*^.l^,af_h ing for .eeic^i student tailored to meet i- 
' • rJ^fP^jJ'*^^,'^^^'^^ 3"'' .intei-ests. Effort Xs also m^ 'to redute. or ^bi.d.. 
sex-rble stereotyping in the pr^ogram o/ the part o^ both ExCEL staff and 
.. stadents. ' ■' " : ' 



t ■ = > Evaluation of ExCEL provid^ci fpr the /non.l toning and documentation of 

^^^^^ - process; o&ject ives^ and asSe^sment/of. Rrp^ram' outcomes/ Evaluat ion find'ings 
rm^* V^.>A-~*ar®'Mg6^^9hted^^^^ - :/ *: " 

17 ' Ji 1' • y , '"^ ' U/ • * ^ ^ /*• * . ^ . . ' ; ' ^ . ^ 



P roces^^bj^^'f ves 

Six'process object Ives Wne i\dentrif'iecf by pcCEL as^criti^cal to its 

successful Implementpt ioo. The' siith obJectrVe, Avoidance of Sex-Role 

* * Sterebtyping, was addressed ;3long with other U.S.O.E. Program Require- 

' • *' " . ' ' ^' ' ' \ - 

• . fiients. Table 1 indicates whether prpc^ss objectives , we re met at each. 

high school . . ® 
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Table 



Excel Accomplishment of Process Objectives 



-1 



Process Objective 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 


Woqdorid'ge , " ^ . 


Select ion and"' 

Preparation of Staff 


'Yes 




'Yes 


t 


Preparation of, 
Learning Resources 


Yes 




Yes 




Selection- of .Students 


Yes 




yes y 


• 


* 

Preparati,on of Student 
» Learning Pi arfs / f 

Implementat/on of . - 
' Learning Activi ties 

y ■ 


. Yes 






• Yes 

* 


\ 


Yes , 






'Yes : \. 
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As Indicated in JaBle 1, all process objectives were met by ExCEL . 

' * S 1 * ' » 

ipro^gram at both sites. Only- two exceptions were noted. ^ Of major concern was 
ExCEL'S ability to recruit community Ifearning sites for career exploratrons 
and learning jevels which matched student 'interests.^ ExCEL was not al- 
ways successful in this effort; this was especially note.d at Woodbrirfge 
High* School. Of some concern was individualization of instruction,' 
espedally in the deve'lopment of. basic skills programs. Learning plans 
sometimes la(d<ed sufficient de^i 1 and scope. Staff noted the need for 
more assessment of presenting skill- level's of students ^nd instructional 
materials. 

Program Outcomes ^ - ' ' ' / 

Two are^s of ExCEL program impacts were examined: Student' outcomes . 
and participant perceived effects. Each is addressed separately. 

1 . Student Outcomes. 

Student outcomes were examined in the areas of career develppment^ 
life skill-5, and basic skills. Impacts of ExCEL i*h all three 
areas were tes^d within the tontext of a true experimental design by 

cortp^ring within group growt,h*of aExCEL students and between group growth 

< * •* ' 

(ExCEL vs control).' Results of these comparisons are presented in • 

^ •' ••.\ . ' ' ■ \ -r-". 

Taixle 2. \ • . .' • 



-T-abl-e'2. 



Slimmary of Student OutcQme Results 



i 



HypothesI s 



Ca ree r "Deye l opment j» 

'J - < 

Career KnpVledge 
1. Attitude 

• ^2. Job Knowledge 
Employabn ity 

Identification of 

• Career Interests 

Understanding of 
Work ^ 

Life Skills 



Attitude. toward ^ \. * 
Lean ring EnvifonmSnt 

Attitude toward Self • 

Attitude toward Otfiers 

•Basic Ski 1 Is 



Read ing 
Writing ' 
Mathematics 



Stonewal 1 Jackson 



Within 



yes 
yes 
yes 



yes. 



Between 



yes 

yes* 

yes / 



^ yes 



yes 



. yes 



yes 



WoodbrwJge * j 
Between ^ 



Within'* 



yes 



. „- — 



yes 

yes 
yes 



yes 



yes 

yes 
yes 



y&s 



J Not confirmed 

' Not" tested . , 



J 
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Program--impQct-was=nor identical at-tre-two- high school s™GWfr 



In career devejopn^nt was, more consistent at Sttfnj|wall Jacksoii High " 

School than at Woodbridge High School. .Stbnewal T Jackson ExCEL students 

demonstrated significant growth "in career development areas while 

Woodbrf'dge students demonstrated growth only in terms of increased positive 

attitude toward careers. Growth in life skills, on the^other hand/w#s ,. 

more cons is^tent at Woodbridge High School thgn at Stonewall Jackson High' 

^School. 'Woodbridge Excel students acquired more positive attitudes 

toward learning environments, Ll'f, and others; thi s increase was ' 
" * • • \ 

'greater than control -students\in two of these are^s. Stone^^all Ja'^kson 

Excel studejjts a'cquired increased positive attitudes only toward learning 

environments, although between group^ coilipar i sons i-ndlcated more growth • 

than control students in this area and in* attitude toward others. ExCEL 

student basic skill development in reading and mathemat i't^lwas equal to that 

of contr.ol students at StonewaXl Japkson High School . /t^oodbr\dge ExCE^ stu-- 

dent developmen*t was equal to that of control students in reading; it was less 

'than that of control students in mathematics. 

' * * ' » • 

2.. .Participant Perceived Effects ' / , T 

In order to obtain perceptions of program impact students^ staff, 

comniunity instructors, and parents were surveyed at year ^d. All groups 

thought stJjdents enjoyed partkipating In^ExCEL and developed more- career 

* . ' ' ' ••■»"' 

awat^eness than students enrolled in 'tradi tionaf high school programs. 

Staff, community instructors, an|d' parents expressed concern over basic ' 

sklH development. In general, all four groups rated program effects 

positively. \ 



^ • • Four requirements for U.^S.q.E. Priority Area ] Programs were 
addressetl by the evaluation: 1) el'imirktion of sex bias and sex-role' 
Stereotyping,' 2) sex-*fair guidance, counseMng, p/acement, and 

*^ follow-up, 3) third party, evalua't ion, an3 W) proce^ requirements 

^ for these progfa'ms. • • ' - ' 

\ > . , . 

1 El Iminat ion of Sex Bias and Sex-Role Stereotyping. ^% 
^. - ^ . » 

. -Several dimensions were considered in evaluating the eMmination 

^^^'^^ sex-role stereotyping. The selection, development, and 
alteration of curriculum, 1 nstruct ional mater ials , ^nd evaluation 
' instruments were found to be s^x-fairl : All students were encouraged to 
explore noYi-trad i t ional careers, although fe^^ males actually # 
c6mp>l^ted non-.traditjonal career* explorations.- AM students lacked ' 
sufficient numbers of appropriate non-tracf i t iona V work role models and 

\ males; in particular, lacked s^ffcient dpportunit iesi^ to expl ore" ndn- ^ 
traditional careers and'sex-fair guidanc^. The'^issues o| sex bi^^ 
and sex-role stereotyping: were addressed by one all-day employer J * 



seminar. 



^* Sex-Fair Guidance, Counseling, Placement , and Pollow-^Up. ^ 
£yalua1:ion of this requirement considered staff -training and role 
models, actual student placeitient, employer seminars, arvalysi.s of 
student outcome measures by sex, and follow-up. Exercises included- in 
staff trafning increased staff sensitivity to se x- role stereotyping. 
Staff also presented themselvVs as "sex-fa i r rol e mcdels. AIX students 



were encour 



:*ouraged by staff 'to explore non-traditional careers, aUhough. - 
only females act Lral ly explored non-tradi'tional 'careers. Sex-fair guidance 
and counseling was provide^ to students duritig employer seminars which 
.ad^lressed the 0 ssues of non-traditional work roles, ^male and^ female sex-role 
stereotyping, anci assert F^veness tra'ining. No differences were generally 
found between male and female student growth iji career de>>e1opment , life 




skllls/aod basic*^ ski l 1 s in an'al yse^ 'conducted of studen^-etrCcome measures, 
No follow-up pr'ocedures were formally implemen'ted during the first year 
of program operati on..%. 

* - * ■ 

c 3'. Provision for Third Party Evaluation ^ ' ^ 
Third party evaluation was provided for ExCEl by RBS. Evaluation 
measured ^student outcpmes against stated program objectives as weFl as 
collected relevant proce'ss information. 



k. Process Requirements for^ Priority Area 1 Pro^ram^ 
. V Evaluation addressed all se.ven process dimensions required by U.§.O.E, 

Academi'C credit was awarded by ExCEL for the .successful completion of 

r ' =■ ' 

experience-based career education projects. Student e,ducational programs 

were based on e'xper ient i al 1 earn i ng and provided for the integration of 

career development, life skil,lvS, and basic skills. All students ha4 

individual izfed«learnu,ng plans. Learni.ng centers wej^'e establ js^hed at each 

high school and student transportation frolti learning centefs to commu«ity 

:^sites was provided.^ Parental consent was obtained for both program and 



evaluation 'participate 

Excel. . ' 




All U.S.O.E^. pro'cess requirements were met by 
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,Recorhmendat!ons • * ^ * 

Thf&e recommendations are made for future V^^rs of f^rogram operation. 

They cond^n the increased recruitfnent of the econonvic sector to 5erve * 

^ ' - " . . • ' ^ '. 

'as eommuni ty learning sites, additional* staf f^^training in the" i ndi vi dul i za- 

> 

tion.of Instruction*, .and greater opportunities for students to investigate 

" • • • . 

non-tradi tional Qareers and observe* noa^^'tra^jti onabTole^fnode 1 s engaging 
in .work situations-" - • ^ . 
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' ' - - * X INTRODUCTION 
ExtEL> Explor ing'Careers Through Experiential Learning: Year One* 

, Evaluation Report is being submitted l!b the Prince VHIliam County 

' ' « \ i ' * 

^ (Virginia) -Public Schools as the la^t task of an intfependent , third ; 

"^v party evaluation.. The Prince William County Public Schools was 



^^warded funds, under Part* D of the Vocational Educat ion^Act of 1963 '^j^ 

as amended to implement an exemplary demonstration of the National 
» » _ . * 

Iristjtute of Educatidnis (NIE) Exper ience-BaS'ed Career ' Educat ion. 
A requirement of the competition was the retaining of a third party 
* to conduct an i/idependent evaluation of the processes and outcomes 
of the exemplary demonstration. The Prince Wil 1 iam" County PublrcV 
Schools contracted wjth Research for Bet^ter Schools, Inc. to pecierm 
•*such services for their ExCEL program. . • ' 

, 'This report is»the year 6nd evaluation report of the first year 
^•^'oCtlietxCEt. program. .'Jhe report documents J^th program and , ^ 
evaluation processes over the first year of the project. 

Chapter 1 of the report presents a description of the ExCEL ^ 
''program tlie Pr ince Vi l.iiam Opunty Public Schools mten^Jed to Implemefnt. 

: ^ - ' . . ' ' - * , * 

j*-^ • Chapter II describes th^ ExCEL program as it was actually implemented. 

Cljap'ter.^l 1 1* presents the outcomes of the program. Chapter IV 
\, compares the implementation of ExCEL to the U . S E.' fund i/g criteria. 
^* Chapter V presents a summary of and recoinmendat ions for ExCEL. v 
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, 1/ PROGRAM DESCRIPTION \ ' 

.Expjorlng Careers through' Exper Tent ial Learning (ExCEL) was 
funded -as a priority area 1 program under the-.Vocat ional ;Educ*ation Act, 
Part ;D, a>^ an exemplary derflonstrat ion of the National l^s^titute of 
EduQaJl^n*s/(NlE) ExperTence-Based Career Education (EBQE)' Model/'. 
.E^CEL is ba[5ed bn the Northwest;^Reg ioria 1 Education Laboratory .,(NWREL)* 
model of EBCE; NWREL E-BCE is one of four career education models' devel 
under the sponsorship of the U.S. Office of Educat ion /and the 
National Institute of Education*. . , • 

ExCEL is a planned adaptation of ,the NWREL model, to the needs ^ 

of -students Jn Prince WM 1 iam County. The ExCEL program is being 

. * ' ' ' . ^ • t 

implemented at two high schools which are loca^ted at opposite ends 

of the county. Woodbridge Senfor Highr School is^ on a year-round 

cajendar of ^5 in-school day^i fol lowed by 15 out-of-school days.. 



Storiewal 1 Sacksori Senior High iSchoof ^-s on a tV.ad it lortal schcbl ^ 
calendar. Bofh sites are guided b^y the same program'^rganizat ion and 
requirements; each site maintains its own staff, cSmmunity sites, 

*^ \ * ' L 

and learning center re^eiurcl^^' ' *< - ^ 

.The description bf ExCEL provided in this chapter will provide 

the context within which evaluation, conclusions presented- in other 

se^ctions hf the report can be interpreted. Ttie^descr i ption has 

been derived from three primary sources: the USOE p^rpject proposal 

* • « 

submitted by Prince William County, NWREL EBCE* program materials, and 

'T ........ - ' ' ' ' ^ ' /i. - ' . 

fxCEL prpg ram .record . , ^ - ' S o 



Jhe description of ExCEL provides program goals and objectives, 

ias well as the procedures designed' to accomplish them; Goals and 

*•'■*■ • . 

objectives of ExCEL are 'presented first 

f rogrBm 'Soal s and Objectives/ " \ 

i ^ . ExpeHence-based career educat ion^ has been designed to'a'ssjst' 
high school students in successful, trans i t ion to adulthood. Career 
d?>'Velopment, Ijfe skills, and basic skills are emphasized as well 
as extensive student exposure ^to and experience in communi^ty 
sites. The overall purpose of the ExCEL program i"s to develop in * 
students an increased sense of personal wort.ti and sel'f-conf id^nceT 
This is accomplished by integrating students' knowledge o'f a variety 
.of careej-s with the acquisition of cognitive, TnterpersonSl , and" 
affective skills through part i c ipat Ion " in a %eries of individually 
planned -school and c?Dmmunity experiences with 'identified 'learning 
outcomes. Par t icu lar 'emphas i s is placed on learning for each student 
tailored to meet his/her identified needs and -interests. Effort is 
also made to -reduce or avoid seX-role stereotyping on the part of ' 
bot<h Excel staff and students^ - * ' ^ - 

Accomplishment o^f Program Goals 

. =t<^ - ^ ; ' ' 

Excel has designed the following procedures to accomplish 
«. - > . ^ , 

program goals and objectives'. Procedures include organization ' 

of student learning, ind ivi'dual izat ion of instruction, provision 
of student counseling, and "learning center. and conkunity sit? 
resources intended to accomplish student . 1 earn i ng . "Each of these 
i's described In detail Selow.* • • ' - ' 



" EBCE addressed student growth in three areas: career development, 
Jife:skills, and' basic ski l-l s. Each of these. has been further ^ • 
expf^icated by,ExCEL. . . 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Career Knowledge 
Employ^bi 1 i ty ' 
Ident ify i ng I nterests 
Understanding Work 



LIFE SKILLS 

Creative Development 
Criffe^l Thinking 
Funct ional C i tizenshi 
PersoVigl/Soci^l 

Development 
Science 

Funct ional Comp^^^nc ies 



BASIC SKILLS . . 

Reading 
Mathematics 
Wr i t i ng 

Oral Commun icat ion 



Career develppoient is addressed by specific program learoing 
activities. Career exploration^ and learning levels are designed to 
facilitate identification of student career interests, build career 
knowledge, and develop student understanding of work primarily at 
community sites. Student journal^s, empjoyer seminars, and field trips 
al S0-C0n.tr ibute to student growth in career development. 

Li^fe^skills development \s addressed primarily by completion of 
life skills projects and certification in funct ional competenc ies . 
Addition^+ support is p,rovided by empIoyeV se^ninars and field trips. 

Basic ski 1 1 s ^growth is not specifically addressed by any one 
program learning activity or* requi rement of ExCEL. Instead, qrowth in- 
basic, skills is fostered ^by ^sturfejit development in life skills and career 
development. Formal courses in reading or mathematics are not ofiffifred; 
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■ ' ,. . ■■s¥'^ , • 

s'tudents ' ittiproye necessary basic skills in order-to complete life sklljs 

or career development activities. "Student journals provide for student 

* ' \ * ^ 

growth jin writif>g%skij Is. , ' , , 

^ / ' I ^ w . , ' 

- Student growth in ExCEL is fact 1 i tated* pYimar i 1 y through six stu- 

dent learning Activities or reqi)Jj:ements 
• t ' ■ 

I. Career explorations 



2. Learning levels 
*3- T^i fe ski ) 1 s projects 
^ k. Functional competencies|f ' 
Student journals 
6. Employer seminars and s^^nsored field trips ^ 
a. Career Explorat ions ^ c|f^sr explorations are designed to give 
Students a geae^l?^ oyerview of v^ious jobs 'and careers. , ^ 
-Students ^perrd aipproximately 3 d^'^s at community sites wKich match x 
their career ''-w^pr est s Ext)lorat|ions are the essential first step in 



the studeiYl^ q^es3^.-^p determine i a particular career "fits.*^ During 



career 'exploration&^^students complete Explorat ion^Packages . These pack 

j:"* ' ' • , 

ages help students paganize thei r'employer sites experiences to better 
understand their career interests and options. Students may describe 
job requirements and functions for parti Cfular jobs > and then match their 
own strengths and interests 'to those of particular careers they are 
considering. , v\ 

'Activities ,engaged \n by students during career explorations are , 
'prescribed by the Learning Site Analysi^ Form. This f-orm is' compjeted 
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Jointly by the employer and the ExCEL employer relations specialist when 
■the site isfirsl- recruited for participation in the ExCEL. program. Th^ 
student and employer frequentlyselect certain acti-vities which provide 
a representative view of that particular career's functiphs and responsi 
bilities. By sampling, students-a re able to explore the car%er>ealis- 
tically within a limited ti^ne period. Students are required to complet^ 
three career 'explorat ions . ' ' ' . ' 

b. Learning Levels. Students maV arrange for a learTi^ng' 1 eve) 
which encompasses longer periods of in-detth hands-on involvement at 
community sites. During a l^earn ing level ,\students work more exten- 
sively with fn employer on one or more projects that draw heavi-ly on 
■available resources (i.e., rea>h^g materials, ^equipment) and experiences. 
Students gain practice in job skills through skill, development activities 
specified in thf Learning S i te- Ana 1 ys i s Form. Because more time is^ 
devoted to regrn^Jng levels, student? are able to,complete morfe activities 
than during the, career exploration. ' . * 

. Students are required to complete one project for each learning 
level placement: Projects ^re designed by ExCEL learning managers based 
on the contents' o'fWaearning Site Analysis Form and, negot iat ions wi th 
students. Onte projects are des i^ned, , employers^ revfew content of . 
projects for appropriateness and relevance. The'^e ^projects provide fc^ 
student growth not onjy in career development but^o in basic skills 
and life 5k1Hs.^ ' «i W' 
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Learning levels encourage students to gain a more realistic view of 
tn^ world of work. At mo^st placements, students , are given responsibility 

for actual work and expected to meet requirements established for 
employees (promptness, dress, persoiSal'^^cpnduct) , Stjudents often have the 
opportunity to develop skills required for specific jobs. Students -are ^ 
required to complete two learning levels, 

c. Life S ki 1 Is Projects . Life skills projects are designed to 

: : — r : , ^ ^ - ' < 

provide students with experience-based learning in five ijnpoijtant areas: 
Critidal thinking, creative development, functional citizenshfp, personal/ 
.social development, and science. Learning managers ^4evelop projects in 
each area for individual students^ Attentio*R is, given to the student's , 
basiq skills strengths and weaknesses, career interests, and other pro- 

r 

gram assignments. Projects Involve students in a cumulative, process that 
fosters insights into their present learning styje-; this, in tumr-deyel- 
ops potential^ ifetime learning skills, SixM ife skrHs projects are 
requirbd In total , . . ^ 

^ d, Funct ional . Competenc ies . .Functional competencies are identified 
by the local community as criticaj, to successful adult livjjag. Competency 
In these critical skills, is certified by commun I ty' members and repre- 
sentatives, , ExCEL requires students to be certified in seven funct Tonal 
competencies: ' • ' 

1, Trartsact business on a credit basis, 

2. ^ Mainta4n a checking account in good order, ^ 



•3- ProvWe adequate itisurance for self,^ family, 
* and possessions. 

« A l\, Maiotain the best plfysical health and make 
appropriatie use o.f leisure ti.me. 

5. Respond appropriately t(J fire, poUce, and 

physical heal th' emergencies . , / 

^ ^ -6. Understand the basic structure ^andr^function 
of iQcal gpvefnment. » ' 

7. Make* appropriate *use of public agencies. « 

StepsL students typical I;/ follow consist of first reviewing and 
studying relevant materials and 'second, demonstrating to^a community 
certifier mastery of these materials, 

e. Student Journals . Students are to ma inta irk journals in \fih\ch 
they reco.Qd their program experiences qn a regular baVU. Journals allow^ 
students and staff to shar^ thoughts and feelings with each other over an 
extended period of time. Refections to career explorations- and learning 
^Tevels as well as feelings about expectations and ExCEL are appropriate 
topics as are feelings about any top ic. Students ' abi I i ty 'to' communi cate 
and other^^terp^rsonal skiljs are strengthened. By providing 
written feedback, staff^^dev^Iop and challenge student awareness of self 
and career or life opt ions^.i^^ietJnTTrr'"^^ to keep in closer " 

touch with individual student changes that c'an px^tential ly af fect'p^gram 
performance or personal ^development. 



• ^ * Employer Seminars . Employer seminars serve two major , purposes. 
First, they allow important information to be readily transmitted to 
students about career .devel opment^top ics . Second^ they encourage the 
exchange of ideas, among ^students . 

^ Student* learning js . organized i^td a series of zones or time 
periods. During each zone, students, are given a. list of activities to 
complete. For example,! one zone may require a student 'to complete^ne 
learning level, or^ lif^-^skill project, two f unct ionaf competemrl ^s, anql 
*thrfee journ^Nl^T^^pTes . 

In symmary, student learning' is* organized into^three curr icM.1 um 
areas, career development, life skills, and basic skitls. Student growth 
in each of, these a^-easjs fostereH by student' participation in s?t^ learn- 
ing activiti«. * Thei school year is, organized jnjto zon^s. For ietch zone, 
level of,.student* involvement in aH six learning activities js specified. 



2.j Individual ization'.of Instruction . Although ExCEL has established 
program ^andj zone r^uii^ipQts for all students,* individualized instruction 



ne r^L 



is i-ntendedi V/ithin program and zone r^quirementsT*"! earn ing marlagers are 
to negoUa^partiCular or more specific requ i renjents with each student. 
This negotiation projce$s results in/ the development of individual learn- 

/ ^ - * ;? 

ing plans based on student needs and ' interest's . In particular, life * 
skil Is t>/ojects and learnjng level proj-ects for^each student are designed 
to encourage gtewth in'all three curriculum areas, career development, 
Irf6 ski\ls->nd basic skill-s/ Individualization 6f instruction is 



consequently provided by the development of individual learning projects 
fqr^students based on particular needs .and interests. 

» 

3 • -Student Counsel ing . ^ ; , # - - - 

In the NWREL EBCE Model, no single staff member is ,^ssigned responsi- 
blllty fori^roviding counseling to students, 4jistead, all staff counsel 
students regarding their program performance. Staf f • fdeal 1 y develop 
together a counsel ing olan for each student, 'This plan is then consistently- 
followed by^all staff in dealing with thej student • * 

Learning Center and Community Site Resources > 

■* - , ^ 

Student learning in ExCEL occurs both at school* and at^community sites. 

At thfe learning center, students engage in work on lifeskills projects, review 

resotirce materials for ce.^^t i f ication* iji flm^onal competencies, agd * i nteract * 

with staff concerning th^ program peT-forma^^ Community sii;tes foster stu-* 

defit growth iri career development by providing sites, for ca-reer ex^lora- 

tl,ons and learning levels. In add i t ion -cSmmun i ty representatives act 

as certifiers for studd^ift functional cpmpetencles. Student learning 

activities that 'occur atcommunity sites are interfaced with student. 

learning activities that occur* at each high schooPs learn^n'^- gerjter. 

, Together they provide Tor a com^^hensive program of.student learning. 

"x- ■ ^ ■ ■ • ' . ■ ' • ■ - . ,. 

Program Staffing • « 

Staffing for ExCEL is represented- by three groups: 1) High School 
Excel staff , 2) Adrpinistrative staff and 3) the Advi sory> Counc i I\ Each_ ^ 
group is described below. ' " . - 
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1 . ^ High School £xCEL Staff . ^ ' . • 

ExCELwas established at^ two high schools. Staff available to 
students at eacb site include one Employer Relations Specialist and two 
Learning Managers. The employer re 1 at i oris specialists at each site ' 
primari ly [develop employer sites for student pi acemen ts , 'mon i tor student 
work and progress at employer sites, and couns(sl students about career 
development, especiajly iq planning for career explorations and learniTjg 
levels.' Learning managers develop individual student learning plans with, 
accompanying instructional material, supervise student work in the learn^ 
ing centers, and advise students about their progress in ExCEL. Learning* 
fnanagers are charged with the prepai^tion of individual student life skills 
projects and learning level projects. Staff members share responsibility 
for the development and monitoring of student progress in the functional 
competencies -component . Each site has been additionally staffed with * 



Learning Afde and Cler^'cal Aide position's which provide support services, 
2. Administrative Staff* 



Adminis_|^at i ve responsibility for the program is held by the Associate 
Suj>erintendent for Instruction. The Research/AJ ternat 1 ve Educat ion Special- 
ist assists i.p coordjnat irtg daily program operations as well as servTng 
as liaison to the Advisory Council. Two other representatives from the ^ 
county's administrative staff, fhe S.upervisor of Staff Development an,d 
the Supervisot* of Vocational Education provide assistance as necessary. 
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3. Advisory Counci 1 > ' - • . 

^ ]n addition to Prince W} 1 1 i am County Schools administrative suf^port^ 
and guidance, -ExCEL'^staff are ^^isisted'wi th program operation by the 
Advisory Counci,}*. It is composed of employer and community representative's! 
Durlrfg this year of program operation^ the Advisory Council has focused on 
eight major activities, briefly outlined below: , - - • ^ 

1. Sponsored orientation and introduction of the 
^ExCEL program to county -bus i?Tws leaders. 

2. . Assisted in the identification and development 
.of funct iona 1 - competencies . ^ ♦ 



/ 



3. Reviewed and approved program requirements estab- 
lished by program staff. 

^. Developed and conducted twd eftiployer seminars 
(Future Job Trends: Technical and Specialized 
Training and Lifestyles and l^on-Tradi tlonal Job 
Roles in a Changing Society) 

5*^^Assessed present transportat ior> system, and studied 
^'alternatives to current system. ^ 

C.\ Produced Publicity Task Force Report which makes 
recommendation^' to staff of wa'ys to obtain more 
coverage and visibility in the school^ and "^in the 
community. • ^ 

7. Introduced ExCEL program to -various community 
^ groups. ' 

8. , Acted as a liaison between ExCEL participat^ing 

employers and program staff. 
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Sjummaryc * . ^ 

Prince William County ExCEL is'^n exemplary demonstrat'i^n project 
of NIE's EBCE. Modifications in the NWREL EBCE model have been ma^e by - 
ExCEL in Order, to meet the needs of its particular high school populations. 
ExCEL is located at two senior high -schools. One highr school is on 



a y^--round calendar, the other high school ^is 'on a traditional school 
calendar. Both sites, are guided by the same organ izatj on' and re^qui rements. 
Each si,te maintains its own staff, community sites, and leah-ning center 
resources. , - * , 

Program goals focus qn assisting high, sdhoof students in successful 
transition fo adulthood. In order to faK:i 1 i"tate^-^4d_s--t^ student 
growth is encouraged i n career development, life skills'', and basic^T<ills 
by the completion of individualized learn ing -act i vi ties in the community 
and in the school. ^Counsel Ing pfovi ded by^sXaff also help' to direct. >- 
student 'growth \tx thes'^^jth ree areas. - ^ 

Staff at three levels participate in the/implementation. . Direct 
implem^entation of ExCBL is carried out by five st*eff members at each high 
school. Administrative support /or ExCEL is provided- by Prince William 
Gounty ^PulJl ic'School s administrative personnel. *ln addition, an 
Advisory Council composed'of community representatives proVidds 
assistance and guidance. 



II. IMPLEMENTATION Of Excel j ' 

^ « 

This .chapter focuses on documenting the actual iniplementation of 
ExCEL. The chapter is organized by elements identified by ExCEL as cri- 
tic*^! to. the successful implementation of the program: , - 

1, Selection and Preparation of Staff ^ ■ . 
'2.^^ Preparation of Learniit^^itesourdes ' • 

3; Selection of Students 

k. Preparation *of Student Learning Rlans 

■» 

5, Implementation of Learning Acti.villes / ^ 
• 6, Avoidance of Sex-Role Stereotyping 
Tt??rnnal elemefit, avoidance of sex-role stereotyping, is'dealt with in 
Chapter IV which ajjadresses, requirements of the U,S,0;E, competition, The 
other five elements are djscussed below in terms of content, objectives, 
evaluation procedures, and; findings. 

Selection and Preparation of^Staff ^ ^ 
' " — ^ ' — * 

Selec*tion, of requi recJf^prog4;am staff is cxfie of. ^tlie f;i rst .steps in 
operat ional izing the program. The objective of this process is to hire 
individuals mating the speqi fications of the staffing plan, tach pos{- 
tfon and staff credentials were reviewed to ascertain the degree to which 
Staff requirements were met, » ' 

Three professional .ppsit ions ^were specified for-each ExCEL*site: 
one Employer^Relations Specialist and two Learning Managers, ^QualJfica- 
£lon5 for ail professional staff were developed from guidelines furnished 
by NWREL EBCE materials, 
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Excel professional staff members were to be ski lied* in interpersonal 

relations. ExCEL" f equ i red staff with d'emonstrated ^ability to work^with ' 

students and adults. Jndividual staff were to work a^ a team' and 

complement eacfi other. Enthusiasm for teaching and for improv*i ng^ the ^ 

instructional program were thought essential characteristics for all' 

sj^ff members. In addition, staff members had to Be open to the coj^unity 

and believe that the comrpunity was capable of teaching students. 

Specific requ'i rements for each position are listed below. The • 

. " * 

requireme?hts for the Employer Relations Specialist position were: 

Have met teacher certification requirements 
Have interest in educational administration 
Denjopstrate concern for seeking alternatives in 

educat ioa ^ 
Possess awareness of ambigu.ities often associated 

with' new programs ' . , 

^ ^ Proven organizational Skills 

Have previous business experience (if possible) 

Be friendly, outgoing, and able to^^feet peopl e^eas i 1 y 

Learn*ing Manager positions required: 

Have met teacher certification requirements 

Have ability to> negotiate with students * ' # /<> 

&e creative in translating' student learning 
into specific activities 
, ^Know use of assessment techniques to determine • 

. " student learning styles if possible' 

Be able to individualize 1 earn i ng pi anS 

.Complete job-^e^scr i pt ions appear in Appendix A. 

These. pos i t ion were advertised and processed through procedures 
normally used by the Pr ince .Wi 1 1 iam County Public Schools. These routines 
prescribed ^advertisement of positions with university placement offices 
arid school districts and notification of current teaching staff .xjf the. 
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aval labi U ty of positions^ The Personnel Officfe reviewed all submitted 
applications, including those already on file with Pj^ince WilHamXounty 
PubWc Schools. A list of qualified candidates was derived from these 
screening. procedures and submitted to ExCEL administrat^Ive'^staf f . 

A three Stagey interview procedure was employed' with these candidates. 
First; all candidate? were shown an EBCE slidefape presentation and*pro- 
V'ided with descriptive program materi-sf. Fol lowing* this,, individual , 
candidates were interviewed by the Supervisor 9f ^l^af f Development*, Th^s 



first inter^ew consisted of a series of questions related to feelings 

and ^ttitude^ towards experience-based career edjucatipn* (These questions 

are included in Appendix A.) If the candidate's rejsp^lWs were considered 

• > 

appropriate and consistent with program goal s and objectives, a second 
interview was held with the Research/Alternative Education Specialist. 



The purpose* of, this interview was the obtaining of information aboat 

. . ; .V ^ 

teaching techniques, i nteract Ions wi th studepts, a nd^"^ persona 1 qualifica- 

« 

tlons. for position- The third^ i ntervlew^ wi ttr candidates was conducted by 

,the principal or vice-principal of the parti^cipatlng' high schools, 'Ba^ed 

on the results of these three interviews, staff were selected: 

•The.^backgrounds, interests and credent'Ja 1 s. of all staff members 
, - *■ ' * * , 

indicate that credent i aled' staff were^ selected 'for each position. '* \ 
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following staff selection, orientation and training were necessary to 

consolidate staff comnvi tmen t* to program* goaT^ and provAfde information 

and skills necessary to perform their roles in ExCEL. Staff orientation 

and' training took place November 8-I9, It can be divided .into two. 

stages: 1) orientation to^'^program by ExCEL admfnist»4:ative staff and 

^Tl) straff development activities by NWREL staff. Each is discussed separately^ 

Orientation to program' by ExCEb Administrative staff took place 

during the fi.rst week. of staff orientation and' training. Major, presenta- 

tions and activities included: ExCEL goals and e)?pectat i ons , teaming 

expectations, management and organization of program, curriculum and 

♦instruction, employer/community resources, and student services. 

During fhe second week of staff orientation and training, NWREL staff 

trai^ned ExCEL staff in instructional techn iques.and provided^ learni ng 

materials particular to the NWREL EBCE Model.^ Major topics addressed 

> 

included: program overview, guidance and accountability,* individualization 
of instru'ct ion, student learning activities, recruitmenf and use of com-' 
munity .learning sites, and student selection, recruitment, and orientatron. 

RBS personnel monitored t rain ing viact i vi t ifes conducted by NWREL staff.^i 
All sessions were cooducted in highly interesting and profess ional manners , , 
ExCEL s^aff were enthusiastic in their participation. , , , * = 

A complete list of training activities Ts. contained in Appendix B/ 



. Prejparat ion<Qf Learning Resources 




The aval labi 1 i'ty of 'learning resources is a factor central to pro 
gram success. The operating plan indicates the necessity of learning 
center resources and cpmmunity site resoui'ces. Eva<ruation of this eTe 
mertt a**ssesses' the extent to which planned resources were' acbu i red an-f^, 
prepared for us,e to meet the needs of . part ici pat ing stydents. 
^ 1 • Learning Center Resources . 

' Learning, center resources include both facilities allotted for program 
operation at each site and materials for student learning. Each of these 
resources is discussed below. 

A Learning Center >vas established at ^ach of the par*t ici pating high 
schools. The Learn i ng^Cei:^er at Stonewall Jackson fiigh, School was located in 
a classroom adjacent to t^ English i nst ruct'i onal are^s. The Learning tenter 
at Woodbridge Hiah School was housed adjacent to the vocational instruct iona-l 
unit. Small tables, students record fjles, and other instructional equip- 
ment were obtained for each site. . 

Instructional materials have been acquired at each hlgli school and 

organized for individual student projects and resource materials for 




functional competencies. IJWREl- EBCE materials were used extensively by 
% program staffs;* modi fications were m^de in these materials whenever neces- 

sary. Additional learniog center instructional materi^als are being de- 
veioped bycExCEL staff this summer. 



The staff at Stonewall Jackson High School found the sppce provided 
*in the learning center to be cramped. They have formulated plans for the 
enlarging of the center fpr next year's operation. The staff at Woodbridge 
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High School found the quarters for the Learning Center adequate for\ 
their needs. ' ^ * 

.57 2. Community Site Resources . ' , - * 

Community learning sites reci^uited by ExCEL serve three /important 
functions; l) career exploration sites, 2) learning leVel sites, anrd 
3) certifiers of student functional competencies. ^ 

^ Forty-'six communi'ty sites were recruited by Stonewall Jackson High 
School. Four of these community sites" served only as certifiers for 
student functional competencies. All other sites were^avaJlable for 
career , explorations and learning level's. ' v * 

\foodbridge recruited a totail^f 51 community sites. All sites but- 
one were available for career. explo rati one and learning levels. Community 
sites also served^as certifiers n3f student functional competencies. 

Table 3 presents number and area of community learning sites avail- 
able to students during this program year. , 

V 

' Table 3 
Community Sites* 



Type of \ 


Stonewall Jaclcson 


Woodbrldge 


Comualty Site 




% 


H 




Automotive 




,7 




6 


Connunlcations 




7 




10 * 


Education 








18 


Engineering* Drafting. 
Data Processing 




11 




k 


Finance, insurance, 
Keai Estate 








8 


Health Services ^ 




\k 




10 


Legal Servlc^ 




7 




2- • 


Public Services 




\k 




10 


Ketai 1 Sales ' 




$ 




2k 


SocYal Services 




0 * 




k 


^isctl laneous 




S 




6 


Tota 1 
1 




100 ' 


51 


100 



As iJVustrat^d in Table community sites represented '.fields of 



^communications, retail sales, health, public, and social serviqes, finance 
^educat^on, and legal, services. Specific sites available at eacjl'-hi^gh^ 
school are listed in Appendix C. 

* The Learning Site Analysis Form provides a source of information 
which can be used as indices of student learning opportunity.^ Learning 
Site Analysis. Forms describe potential learning activities at each com- 
munity site; they are completed jointly by the employer relations 
specialist and the community representative. The accuracy of the Learn- 
ing Site Analysis Forms was verified by evaluation staff visits to over 
30 individual community learning sites. 

L 

,The Learning Site Analysis forms provide a source of information < 
which can be used, to determine wh6*ther sufficient community resources ^ 

were* recrui ted to meet* program requirements for student participation 

^. 

and communi ty interest .* ^ 

ExCEL requlriBs each^ student to. cprfiplete at least three career ex- 
' ploratidns, two learning leyels%.and seven functional competencies. 
Sufficient^ numbers pf community sites must be recruited to meet career 
exploration and learning level program requirements as well as students 
needs and lnteres*ts^* Community ^rtifiers must also be found for all " ^ 
.functional competencies*.' Recruitment of community sites for each fUnc- 
tion IS discussed T^e^ldw. ' ^ . >. 



a. Career Explorations,. ^ Forty-'twa (42) community sites for Stone- 
wall Jackson High School and 50 community sites for Woodbridge High School 
were recrai ted^ for career explorations. Community sites were generally , 
available for use by more than onVstudent . Sufficient numbers of sit^s 
were recruited by ^ach high school to meet program requirements. 

Community s itesr should also meet areas of student interest.- T^bli 
k presents number of community sites available for career explorations 
which matched student career interest. * . . * ' , ' , 

Table . * 

Student Choice of Community Sites for Career £gpJ.orat ions 




High. School 



1st Choice 



2nd Choice 



3rd Choice 



Stonewall Jackson 
Woodbridge 



15 



63 

58. 



n 



. ^1 



-it 



23 
19 



fxCEL was able to provide* career explorations, if) over half of students' 
choice of careers. At Stonewall Jackson High School, 63^ of the students , 



explored^Ti|.ei r first choice^ Woodbridge High School? recrui ted community 
sites to Ifl^t 58^ of students of students* first choi^, of career. In, 
cases whene^^iliidents ' first choice was not met, often second'or third 
choices were met. At .Stonewall Jackson High School, only four students 
(18%) did not explore their first three choices of careers. Six 
Woodbridge s^deots (23^) did not explore their first three choices. 
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n 



Although ExCEL'was able tp provide sufficient* numbers of community, ^ 
sjtes to meet prbgrarfi^ requ'irements, ^it was not able to 'meet all students* 
interest* ^ « \ ^ . , . 

b. Learning' Level s> ^ All 'community s i tes:ava i labl e for career 
' expldrat Tons^werfe available to students for l^arningJeVeJs. Community 

sites were generally available for*use by more than one student. Suffi- 
^ cient numbers of sites>)^^f=^ recruited by each high school to meet program 
requirements. ' / . ---'^ 

Learning level community sites must al^o meet student interests and 
needs, viable 5' presents number cff community sites av.all'able for 
learjiin^ \evel s which ritetched student career interests. 

, ^\ ' Tab^e 5 • ; ^ . 

Student Choicif of Commuriify Sites for Learning Leve^^ 



High School 


' 1st 


Choice 


2nd Choice 


3rd Choice 


n 


% 


n 








Stonewal 1 Jackson 


if 


V 

50 


7 . 


32 


2 


10 


Woodbridge 








. 1^ 




8 










' r 







Half of each high school Is students were able to complete 1 earning 1 eve 1 s 

at sites which* matched their first career choice. Seven of the remaining 

ft ^ > ^ ^ 

11 Stonev/all Jackson students completed secon'd or third career choice 
learning levels*while 3 of the remaining 13 Woodbridge students 



completed learning levels of the second or t^ird choice. 
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a* Gratte l:eVe!> At Stonewall Jackson Hi,gh School, grade level of 
Students availaolJIF for evaluation was almost evenly split between^! even th 
and twelfth graders^ This b&laiite was^aintained in the program and con-/ 
trol groups at this bigh school. At Woodbrida^ High Schbol , approximately 
two-thirds of the ^fSJent pool wer^ eleventh graders and one-thi^rd twelfth 
graders.* Similar proportion.^ were obtained i^n the program and cpntrol 
groups. Table 6 presents Information, regard in'g the grade level oL students 

^ ^ ; ^ . Table*6 • 

6-r^de' Lever 



Grade 


Stonewal 1 /Jackson 


Woodb ridge 


^ -ExCEL - 
N . % 


Control 
N % 


" Tota 1. 

N .% 


Excel 

N • % 


Control' 
N % 


Total 
N % 


Mth 


W hi 


9 ■ 56 


11 '^kZ 


20 \\ 


\k. 82 


Ik 68 


l2tlT . 


17, 57 


'7 kk 


Ik 52 


.13 39 


"3 17 


16 32' 


Total 


30 .65 ■ 


16 35 


'V6 100 


33 66' 

t 


.17 3^* 


^50 100 

• 



^* Sex. ^Almost equal numbers of males and females applied to 
• ■* / — — ^ t 

ExCEL at^ Stonewall Jackson High School*^ Equal numbers of both sexes were 
TandcSnly selected to participate in ExCEL^. The control group was approxi- 
mately two-third^ male. Equal repres'entat i on of both sexefs was obtained 
for the initial applicant:, pool and the resulting experimental and control » 
groups at Woodbridge High School. Information about the sexual composl- * 
tion of both- high schools is sumij^rized in Table 7. 
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36 



* 


• 




i 
t 


L 














Table 7 
Sex 






> 






Stonewal 1 Jackson • " 




- Woodbridgi 




> 


Sex ' 


Excel 


ControT 


total 


* Excel 

• 


V Control 


Total 






N %. 


N. % 


\N ^ 


-.1 


N % . 


N ' % 


r 

>• 


M 


*15> 50 


1 1 69 


26 "57 


16 48- 


9. 53 


25 50 




F 


15 50 


5 31 


20 43 


■17 52 


8 47 


25 30 - 


• 


Total 


30 65 


16 35, 


- 46 J 00 


33 -66 


17 34 ♦ 


50 100 





..c. Race . Approximately one-fifth of the applicant pool at each 
high schboT^ was ^ non -white. At Stonewall. Jackson High School, apprbxi- ^ 
mately half, of the non-white students were selected to participate* in 
ExCEL. At Wbodbridge High School, three^=^fourths of the non-white students 
were randomly selected to participate In ExCEL. Raciat composition data 
are presented in Table 8. 1? ; 



T^ble 8 
* Race 



. Race 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 


Woodb ridge ' ' • < 


ExCELi ^ 
N i 


Control 
N % 


Total 

0 N % 


Excel ' 

N % 


Control 

N %" 


Total 

n; - 


* 

Wh ite 


24 80 ^ 


69 


35 76 


27 82 


15 88'^ 


42 84 . • 


: Non-wtii te • 


6 20 


5 31 


"11 24 


6 18 


2 12" 


8 16 

« 


Total 


30 65 


. 16 35, 


46 100 


33 66 


17 34 


50 ibo 



ERIC 



27 



' 37 



^ 



^* Achievement Level . the niajority of students applying to ExCEL * 
were B or C average students. ^Almost equal r^resentation of B and C* 
Students wa5**obta ined in both progra^m groups an^ in the "StonewaK^ackson 
control group, as demonstrated in^Table 9 below.. •* ^ 9 ' 

■ Table 9 
Letter Grade Average • 



Letter 

Grade 

Average 



Stonewal 1 Jackson v 



, Excel 



Control 
N % 



Total 
N % 




Woodbr idge 



Excel 

N % 



Control 
N % 



Total 
N 



B • 



13 46 



8 53 



21 kS 



]k k7 



b 29 



19 40 



C . 



12 43 



7 47 



19 44 



14 47 



11 -65 



25 53 



D and below 



Total 



28 &5 



15 35 



43 100 



30 64 



17 36 



47- 100 



ParerYtal Educational Level . Students who participated in the 
evaluat^o^of ExCEL were asked to indicate the educational level of each 
of their parents. At Stonewall Jackson High School, 8U of the fathers 
and 83^ of the mothers were at least high school graduates. Over half of 
the fathers and one7third' of the mothers had some college training. At 
Woodbridge High School, of the fathers and 79^ of the rtiothers had 
completed high school. Almost 70^ of the fathers and 46^ of the ftiothers 
had some*co11ege training. Table 10 presents information regarding 
paternal, level of education and Tabje 11 presents Irtformation regarding 
maternal educational level* 



Table. .10 



Paternal Level of Education 



\ 

Level of \ 
Cducat ton 


' Stonewall Jacksoli^ 


Woodbridga 


ExCEL 
% 


Con t ro 1 
N % 


Tota^A 
N % 


Excel 

. N % 


Control 

. N % 


• Total 


Some- high school 
br less 


=•5 19. 


, ^ 25 




2 6 


3 18 

* 




H,S.f diploma 


7 26 


1 6. 


8 19 


5 16 


5 23 ■ 


10 21 


Some col lego 


-'k 15 


25 


8 ^ 19 


6 19 


2 12 


8 1-7 


Col lege degree 


11 'i 1 


'I 25 ' 


35 


12 39 


6 35 


18 38 


\Graduate- school * 


0 0 


' 2 13 


2 5 


; 13 


1 6 


5 10 


Other 

f 


0 0 


1 6 


1 2 , 


2 6 


o" 0 


2 /) 


Total 


27 63 


16 37 


•'(3 100 

— 


31' 65 




'(8 100 
— ^ 



Table 11 
"Matefna^ Lev^l of Education 



Level of \ 
Fducatlon 


Stonewal 1 JacLson 


^Woodb ridge 


ExCFL 
H % 


Control 

N S5 


lOtdl 

N % 


ExCr.L - 


Con t ro 1 
N % 


Total 
N % 


Sonie high 
school 01 lo'^fi 


5 17 


3 V-l 


8 19 


5 46 


5 29 


10 ?l. 


M.S. diploma 


16 55 


3 21 


19 hh ' 


10 '32 


6 "35 


16 33 


SofTic- col l^gc 


1 3. 


5 36 


6 W< 
^ 


V 7 .23 


0 0 


7 15 


Col lege degrrc 


k \k 


0 0 


. ^ 9 


5 16 


6 35 


u 23 


GrndtMte 
school . 


1 3 ' 


1 7 


r 

2 5 


2'. 6 


:0 ' 0 


2 ^ 


Other 


2 7 




* ^ 9 


2 6 


' 0 0 - 


2 k 


Totol 


29 6.7 


\h 33 


''13 100 


31 65 


17 35 


100 



: ± 



f . • parents* Occupational Lev6l. Students were asked to indicate 

— — f * ^ 

parents* occupational level. At Stonewall Jackson High School, over half 
of the fathers*were skilled or semi-skilled workers. Appr,ox1mately two- 
tWr^ds of Woodbridge Hish School /fathers were employed as higher execu^ 
tlves, business managers, or adm.in is trative .personnel . Seventy percent 
of Stonewall Ja^son and Woodbrjdge mothers were working. The remaining 
mothers were classified as home/riakers . ' Tables 12 and 13 present data con 



cerning occupational leveJ—of^ parents 

4 

■ . f 



Tabl^e 12 
Occupational Level of Father 



Lovcl 




ono\w»l 1 J J 




V/oodbridg(?' 




Cofji tol 


Total 


LxCEL 


Control 

N % . 


Total 


Higher 
Execul iVe ' 

.. 




0 0 


h 9 


2 8 


1 6 


3 7 
17 ^1 


Business 


5 


r 


'* ?? 


9 2) 


1) fl6 


' 6 3V 


Adr.K . 
jrorst>nnel • 


1 


/ ^ 


0 0 


1 ? 


1 A 
# ^ 


A 2^ 


5 12 . 


Clo;>!cal and 
Sole. 


hj 




\ 1 


5 12 


2 8 


0 . 0 


2 5 


Skilled 




21 


K 11 ^ 


10 23^ 


' 1 8 ^ 


t 12 


h 10 


K.ich ine 
Operators 


r 




2 U 


6 \h 


1 A 


1 ' 6 


2 y 


Other. 


' k 




2*/ ^ 


8 1.9 * 


5 21 


3 18 


8 20 


Total / 
— — — — . L 


?§ 


^5 


15 35 


'«3 100 




17 ^.1 


100 



Table 1? 
Occupational Level of Mother 



Occupol lonal 
Level 

{ 


S 


tonewai 1 Jackson 


Woodbridge 


Exca 

N % 


Control 
N % 


Total 


ExCtL 
N % 


Control 
N ^ 


Total 
N % 


* V 

Higher 
Executive 


0 0 


0 0 


.0 0 


I 3 


0 0 


V 1 ~ 2 


Business 
Morinyors 


r \U. 


^ 2 13 


7 16 


A 13 


2 12 


6 13 ' 
4 


Adm. 

Personnel 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


h 13 


1 6 


5 iO 


Cleripal and 
Sales 


1) 39 


^ 21 


15 35 


3 1^ 


2 12.^ 


5 10 


Ski Upd 
Konual * • 


0 0 


i 7 


1 2 


0 0 


*r 6 


1 2 


Machine 
Operator's 


0 0 


1 7^ 


1 2 


2 6 


0 0 


2 ^ , 


Homemake r 


8 29 


5 33 


1,3 30 


7 23 


8 hi 


15 31 


Other 




2 13 


6 -l^i 


10 32 


'3 »8 


13 27 


Total 


28 65 


15 35 


'i? 100 


31 65 


17 35 


kZ 100 



g. • Student Reasons for Application to ExCEL . All students applied 
to ExCEL in November-December of 1976. They were asked to rank up to 
three reasons for applying for enrol Iment in the program^ The most of^en 
indicated reason was to find out about careers Almost half of the stu- 
dents, at* Woodbridge High Schdi^k^nd li>% of the students at Stonewall 
Jackson High School indicated that this was the primary reason for their 
-application. Over ofte-fourth of Stonewal 1 *JaTkson students IncMcated that 
receiving counseling about post-secondary plans was their primary reason; 
this accounted for 13^ of Woodbridge student appl icat ions. At Woodbridge 



31 
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High* School, job training accounted for 15^ of student reasons for . 
application. Tables 14' and 15 summarize student stated reason for appll 
catfon to E!xCEL. 



^ 



. Table l4 
Primary Reason for AppHcatiori 



* P r i 0)3 ry 

r- 


Stoncwnl I Jaj:kson 


■ Woodbrldge 


Excel 

N % 


Con t rol 


Total 
H % 


! Excel 
; M % 


Con t roT 
N % 


Total 
N Z ' 


Counsel ing 
about post- 
secondary plans 


8 29 


h 27 


12 28 


3 10 


3 10 


6 13 


More indi vidual 
attention 


? 7 


0 0 


2 5 


0 ^ 0 


0 0 


0 0 


Find out about 
careers 


7 25 


27 


11 26 


15 ^18 


7 '»1 


22 he 


Learning activities 
outside school 


1 k 


1 7 


2 * 5 


0 0 


. 1 6 


1 2 


Program di f feron t 
from regular 
school 


3 11 


3 20 


6 \k 


3 10 


2 12 


5' 10 


Help In finding 
a job 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


3 10 


1 *6 


/i 9 


Job training 


5 18 


2 13 


7 16 


5 16 


2 12 


7 15 


Other 


2 7- 


i 7 


3 7 


Z 6 


1 6 


3 6 


Total 


28 65 

1 


15 35 
« 


^3 I00| 


3"! 65 


17 35 


^18 100 



\ 



32 



J . 



42 



Table 15 " ' . 

Secondary Reason for Application * 



secondary 
Reason ^ 


Stbnewnl 1 Jackson 


Wood{)ridge * 


Excel 

N % 


Control 
N - ^ 


Tota^ 
N % 


ExCtA 
N % 


Con trot 
M ^ 


'Total 
H ^ 


Counsel Ing ' 
about post- 
Secondary plans 


2 7 


^ 7 


3 7 


6 20 


2A 


10 2t 


t Mofe Individual 
attention 


^ \k. 


0 0 


9 




2 12 


10 2h 


Find out obout 
careers 


^ 7 2'i 


k 27 


i 1 25 
* 


5 17 


k 2A 


' 9 19 


Learning activi ties 
outside sc*»ool 


5 1*7 


A' >27 


9 20 


0 0 


1 6 


1 2 


-» 

Program di f fercnt 
from regular 
school 


^ 3 


0 0 


1 2 


-I " 
2 7 


I 6 


3 6 


Help in finding 
job 


7 2A 


2 13 


9* 20 


7 23 
1 


1 6 


8*17 


Job training 


I ^ 3 


.\ 27 


5 n 


*2 7 


2 ' 12 


A 9 


Other ' 


2 7 


0 0 


2 5 


0 0' 


2 12 


2 A 


Total 


2^ 66 


15 ' 3^^ 


1^1 100 


30 6A 


17 J6 


too 



h. P(5st-Secondary Plans , Students wAre asked to indicate^.thei r 
' "~ ' ■ . ' 

first three choices for post secondary plans. Almost half of , the Stone- 

wall Jackson students and one-third of Woodbrldge students 'irW.ica ted that' 

... ' ' - ' - ILI- 

their^ primary choice was enrollment in fpur year colleges or uni-vers it ies 

The most popular second choice at Stonewall Jaekson. High School was 

attendance at a two year college^, Woodb ridge students most popular 

second choice was ful I -time employment . Tables 16 and 1 7 summarize stu-* 

deQt post-secondary plans. 



table 16 
Primary Post-Secondary Plan 



Primary 
Post^Scconda ry 
Plan / 


Stonewal t Jjckson 


- Woodbridge 


ExCCL 

N % 


Con t ro I 
N % 


Total 
N 1 % 


N \ 


Cnnt rol 
N % 


Tota I 

N „ % 


FT cmployiPGnt 


3 ^ 11 


3 20 


6 1^1, 


3 ^27 


0 0 


9 18 


Ml 1 1 tol-y 
service 


1 7 


2 13 


10 


^ 12 


2 12 


- 6 12 


Voc. school 


J. h 


I 7 


^2 5 


^6 18 


. 2 12 


8 16 


-p-y 

Two year 
col lege 


U\ 15 


0 0 

4 


k 10 


2 6 


3 18 


5- 10 


Four year 
col lege 


12' 


8 %l 


29 ^18 


9 27 


8 hi 


17 3'* 


Other 


5 19 


I 7 


6 \k 


' 3 '9 


^ 12 


5 1(J 


Total 


27 (,k 


15 36 


k2 100 


03 66 


•17' 3'* 


50 100 



Table 17 



Secondary Post-Secondary Plan 



Secondary 
Post-Secondary 
• Plan 


Stonewa 1 1 Jackson 


Woodbridge^ 


Excel 

N % - 


Control 
N ^% 


Total 
N % 


Excel 

N % 


Control 
N % 


Total 
N % 


FT employment 


.5 19 


, 1 7 


6 15 


6 19 




I'tf 21 


Hnitary 
^.service 


I ^1 


2 13 


^37. 


2 6 


.318 


5 io 


Voc» school 


6 23 - 


0 0 


6 15 


1 ^3 


3 18' 


k .8 


TWO «y car . 
col lege 


k 15 


..7 '»7 ' 




8 26 


1 6 


9 19 


Four year 
coTlege •> 


3 12 


0 -0 




. 6 -19 ■ 


1 6 


7 15 


Other 


7 27 


5 33 


12 29" 


8 26 


5 29/^- 


13 27 


Total 


26 63 


15 37 


'il 100 


3! .65 


17 3^' 


k% too 




!• Immediate Occupat lonal Plans , Applicants to ExCEL^were asked>' 

* * - * 

to state their immediate ocGupatrt)ilal plans. Approximately kO percent 
of the students' at Stonewall Jackson Hrgh/School indicated that they 
planned to be higher executives, business managers^or,adin.|nistratlve 
personnel immediately after high school. Another fourth planned to be 
cjertcal and sales workers. Similar numbers of students at Woodbridg^ 
^Hfgh School planned on being- hig{j executives-^^usiness majiagers, oV ad- 
ministrative personnel. Another 17^ Indicated that they planned to be 

■<^. . , ^^^^^ ' ' 

clerical and sales workers";^^ ^if^^l^'® '8 describes students* immediate occu 
pat ional plans . • 



Table- 18 
Immediate Occupational Plans 



Occupational 
Level 


StoncwaU Jdckion 


Voodbrldge t 


£xC£L 
N t 


Cbntrol 
N X 


Total 
H % 


CxCEC 
H X • 


Control 
H X' 


Total 
N X 


Higher 
Executive 


7 26 


1 7 


8 19 




2 12 


6 13 


Business * 
Managers 


1 4 


A 27 


5 12 


4 14 


6 35 


10 22 


Adm. 

Personnel ^ 


* 15 


, 0 ''O 


k 10 




• \ ^ 


3 7 


Clerical and 
Sales 


6' 22 


5 33 


m 26 


6 21 


2 12 


8 17 


Skilled 
Manual 


i 11 


2 13 


5 12 


4 14 


2 12 

r 


'6 13^ 


Machine 
Operators 


0 0 

* 


0 0. 


0 0 


t 3 


> .6 


2 k 


Unskilled ^ 


0 0 ' 


;0 0-' 


0 0 


1 3 


0 0 V 


. 1 2 


Hometoker 


0 -'tf 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 

i 


0 0 


0 0 


Unemp (oyed 


0 0 


1^ 7 


1 2 • 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


Other 


6 22 


2 13 


6 19 


7 24 


3 18 


10 22 


fot^l 


27 6ti. 


15 36 


U2 100 


29 63 


17 37 


46 \($0* 



j« Long-Range Occupational Plans ♦ Students were also asked to 



^state their long-range occupational plans. These were In the context of 

five -years after completion of education. Sixty percent of StonewalL^. 

. ^ ' \ i * 

Uac4<son students Indicated they^^ianned to be employed in higher levels, 

~ occupations five years after completion of school ing» Another 19% planned 
to be employed as clerical and S'ales workers. Fifty-five percent of 
Woodbndge students planned^to be employed at the three higher occupational 

^ level%l^and 17? as clerical and sales workers. No students planned to be 
homemakers. Long-range occupational plans of students are presented in 
'Table 19. " , . ^ 

^ ^ Table; 19 

^ , ^Long-Range Occupational Plans 



1^ 



Occup3t lonal 
Level 


Stonewall Jackson^ 


Voodbrldge 


ExCCL 
N X 


CentroT 
' N X 


Total 
N X 


Excel 

' N X 


Control 
N X 


Total 
N ' X 


Higher 
Execut ive 


\% 37 


<z 13 


12 29 


6 20 


k Zk 


to 21 


Business 

Hdnagers « \ ^ 


k 15 


5 33 


9 21 . 


6 20 


5 29 


11 23 


Adn. 

Personnel 


3 II 


1 7- 


k 10 ' 


*i 13 


I 6 


5 11 


Clerical and 
Sales 


^ 15 


k 27 


8 19 


5 17 


3 18 


8 17 


Skilled. 
Manual , 


2 7 


0 0 


2 5 


2 7 


1 6 p 


3 6 


Machine 
Operators -v 


0 0 


1 .7 


1 2 


0 0 


^0 0 


0 0 


UnVkllfed 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


0' 0 


0. 0 


Homcfnakers 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


d 0 


0 0 


Vnemployed ^ 


2 7 * 


0 0 


2 5 


0 0 


0 0^ 


0 0 


■s- ^ 

Other - 


2 7 


2^13 


k 10 


7 23. 


3 18 


10 21 


Total 


27 6<» 


15 36 


U2 100 


30 (>k 


17 36 


k7 100 



r 



. - ' Ic, Achievement Level > Appl icant$ took the Reading Comprehension , 
/ Art thmetic ^Concepts, and Arithmetic Applications subtests of the Compre- 
. hens i ye te$ts of Basic Skills (CTBS) in- December, 1976- as a pretest. 

Sionewall Jackson^ ExCEl and control ^students performed at approximate 

•\ . ' • ^ 

. gradje^Jevel on the Reading Cqpiprehens ion and Ari thmet Ic^Concepts -subtests 
and slightly "below grade level on the Arithme'tV^ Applications subtest. >' 
At Woodbridge High School;* ExtEL^tudentg^^performed below expected grade 
' level on all three subtes'ts^ particularly on the Arithmetic Applications 
subtest. Performance by Woodb^dge High School control students was con- 
sistently higher and more consonant with* expected grade level performance. 

O* 0 

Achievement data are presented in Table 20 below, ' 



Table 'fO " * i. 
"Achievement Level Grade Equivalents 

December,* 1976 









.TBS Subtest . 




Wi gh School , 




Readi^rfg 
Comprehension 


Arithmetic 
Concepts 


Ari thmetic 
Appl ications 


Stonewall 

Excel ' ' 

Cpntrol 


16 


^11.58 ■■ 
11.11- ^ 


11.60 
IT. 51 


10.99 
9.91 


Woodbridge 

Excel 

Control 


32 
17 


• 10.71 
1 1 .09 


10.69 
1 1 M 


9.7f 
9.95 



37 

47 
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^ 1. Summary of Student Characteristics . Jn examining the distribu- 
tions of the demographic characteristics., it appears that studei^^ recrui t- 

*** * • ' 

ment for ExGEL was conducted faf rly. 'Almost equal numbers of males and 
' ' • . *■ * 

femaleS;i^ere recruited by both sites. Other variables are distributed 

as eJcpected, 'based on total high school distributionSi, in addition, the 

student groups at each h'igh school appeared to be similar with minor 
exceptions. ' ^ - 

Fairness of Studept Selection . 
. Since selection was through random assignment to program or coptrol 
grpups, the fairness of student selection procedures in ExCEL isYdependent 
on the^fai rness of student recruitment propedures. Fai rness^^of^' student ♦ 
recruitment is supported both by the procedures used and examination of 

recruited students* demograprhic characteristics. Consequently, the selec- 

*» « - ^ 

tion of ExCEL students which occurred during fir$t program year of opera- 
. " <r ^ ,' " . • . 

tion was conducted in a fair fashion. 

Preparation of Student Learning Plans 

Individual learning pi an^ establ i sh a method whereby students inter- ^ 
act with program resour^eTs. These plans ideally should organize each 
student's activities and guide the impact bf program experiences. Learnir^g 
plans must be carefully Constructed with art awareness of both student and 
'resource factors. The* object ive/of this process is to provide each stu-- 
dent with a learning pjin that- is individualized and reflects student ' 
needs and interests-. ^ 
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Project staff share responsibi] i t^ for develop! ng .individual student 
' learning pjans. Each learning manager is responsible for half of the • , 
. students at that particular site. Planning of 'student learning is cen- 
'tralized with the student's learning manager; 'add i t iona) input is provided 
by the employer relations .special i St , especially in relation to work 
compi feted ^by^ the •student at employer sites. 

In order to develop' individual ized student learning plans and acti\^i- 
ties staff musY have information regarding student skills development 
and learning materials which ma^^be appropriately adapted to meet student 
needs and interests. During this first year of program operation, ExQEL 
staf¥ have relied on pretest Information almost^'eij^l usi vel y for assessing 
Students* presenting skills in all three curr^rculum areas. Staff have 
noted the need for more -exhaustive assessment procedures, especially in 
the area of basic ski+J development. Procedures for increasing assessment 



{ ^ * of basic skills ar^now being investigated. 

' ' Evaluation of this process provided for the review of student records 
to ensure that each student had a current learning* plan and was engaging 
in the prescribed activities. ' 

individual learning plans were developed by learning managers for 
alt students^ Because additional assessment of stxjdent sl<i11s was^gen- • • 
erally not Qonducted by I'earninS' managers, these plans were sometimes ^ . 

narrbw in^ scope or unspecific. Learning managers oft^ had difficulty in 
'■'^ d6.slgnTn^indi vidua 1 basic ski 1 1 programs at community sites. Minimal 
^ dif f Icultyjwa-s encountered in designing individual learning plans in the 

^ aTels of career development or life skiljs. ' / 

/ 

/ 
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Learning materTals which can be adapted to meet student needs and 

, inter^^sts are ^Iso important^ Fn the^prepapat ion of indi^viduaTized student 

learning plans. During this f irs't year of program operation, ExCEL staff 

relied greatly on NWREL EBCE materials. Thi^ occurred to a lesser extent 

at Stonewall Jackson- . As staff at bothOiigh schools be'come more familiar 

and cpmfortable^wi th EBCE instructional components, more learning mate- 

rials will most likely be developed independently by ExCEL staff. 

In summary, both Stonewall Jackson and Woodbridge fxCEL developed!*^ 

indivjdual student learning' plans which- were implemented in guiding stu- 

» 

dent learning activities, '\ 

tmplementation'of Learni/g Activities 

,Aa^ ExCEL program wTth qualified staff or$ani2ing learning resources 
Into nhdividua^l i zed learning pla'ns wrfich reflect student needs and interests 
Should be th.e result of successful implementation of the procedures re- 
viewed in the preceding se This section of the report 'examines the 
implementation df the ExCEl^ program. The major learning^acti vitie's add 
^cftres^ed §re v ^ ' - 
^ 5 Career Explorations^ 




^2? Learning Levels J 

3/ Functional Competencies-^ 

[' "^^ Life Skitl^s Projects » 

^5. Student Journals 




^♦0 

5-0 



Student progressvJp all six required learning act ivi-ty areas was 
monitored. Records* were examined during monthly visits to each site as 
well' as after the completion of thftvfirst program school year. A Student 
Act i-Vi ties Checklist was develop by RBS to record student progress in all 
SIX areas (see Appendix D) • The*oheckl i st was. compl eted for each student 
during each visit. Learning activities 'accomplished by ExCEL students 
at each high scffool are presented below. 



1 . Career Explorations, 



a) 



Three career explorations were requiVed of all ExCEL students. Table 
21 summarizes number of exjM^rations completed by students. 

Table 21 ' ' - 

*' ^ - 

4 Career Explorations 



^"^umber of Caree'r 
'Explorations Completed 


StoneW^l/k, Jackson 


Woodbridge 




% 


H 


% ■■ 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


\ 2 


0 


0 




? 


• 


13 


ss 


« 

7 


27 


It 




41 


11 . 




5 i 


0 


0 


3 


1'2 


. ' .6 


0 


0 ' 


3 


12 , 



*Number required by ExCEL. 



At StonewalJ Jackson* High School, all students completed at least three 
career explorations.^ Stydents on the average explored 3.^ careers. All 



but two Woodbridge EXCEL ^students explored the>equi red number of careers; 



as a group, 3.92 careers were explored. 

- > 



\ 
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' 2. Learning Level * ^ ; * 

^ jn addition to career explorations, students were required to complete 

two learning levels at community sites. Table 22 presents learning levels 
completed by students at < each high school. . ^ . 



Table 22 ■ 




1 

< 




LearRin^ Levels 


■v • 


4* 


Number of Learning 


Stonewal 


Jackson 


Woodb ridge 


Levels Compjeted 


N 


% 


N- 


% 


: 1 


7 


32 


20 


^ 77 


. ' 2* 






6 


23 


3 

1 . 


1 


5 


0 


0 . 



*Number required by ExCEL . . ' ^ 

; > . ■ ■ " 

Almost two-thirds of the Stonewall Jackson students completed at least 
two learning levels;- the group average of completed •learnirtg levels was 
l,73» Over three- fourths of Woodbrldge students only completed one 
learning level. Students on the average completed 1.23 learfiTITg levels^* ■ 
3- Funct i ort^ 1 Competencies . * ' ♦ 

* Students were require^i to be certiffed^in all seven ExCEL functiona:l^ 
cojTipetencies' this year.' Table 23 presents number, of functional competencies 
completed by ExCEL students at each high school. 



Table 23 
Fuoctioaal Competencies 



Number of Tunctlonal 
Competencies Completed 


Stonewa 1 1 Jackson 


i 

V/oodb ridge 


N 


% 


• N 


% 


1 


0 


0 




4,0 


2 


- 0" 


0 


\ 




3 ' 


0 


0 


\ 




k 


0 


^0 


\ 


" k 




2 


/9 


' 3 . 




6 


o' 


0 


7 


27 


7* 


20 


9. 


• »3 


-T~ 

50 



*Number required by ExCEL. 



All but two of Stonewall Jackson ExCEL students cqjnpleted functional 
competency requirements^ -Only half of Woodbridge ExCEL students were 
certified in^H seven; students were certifiea on. the average in 6.M 
competenciei 
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V. 



Life. Ski lis Projects , . ^ 

r Excel requl^red students to complete six J i f e ski 1 1 s .projects . » 

• 9 

Wumber of projects completed by student.s are 'summarize'd in Table 2k below. 



Table 2k " 
Li fe Ski 1 Is Pro'j^cts 



Number of Li fe Ski 1 Is 


Stonewal 1 ' Jackson 


Woodb ridge \ 




Projects Comple'^ted 


N 


% 


N ' 


" % 




* 1 


0 


, 0 


0 • 


0 




2 


' 0 


.0 SI. 


^ 0 


0 






0 




• \ 


■ k ■ 






3 




J 


. h 




10 


AS 


5. 


. 19 ^ 






9 


h\ 


19 . 


73 




*Nunibdr required by ExCEC 

g; 




"J 

J 









At Stonev^all Jackson High Sphool , k\% of the .students met program require- 
ments. An additional kS% completed all but. one req'uired project." On. 
the average, Stonewall 'jackson students completed 5.2? life skills 
projects. At Woodb ridge High School, 73? of the ^students completed the 
Six required projects; Approximately 5.62 projects wefe completed by . 



V 



students at this' high school 
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5. Student Journals . Students were expected to maintain student 
journals during the course of program year. This requirement was met by 
all students at'both sites. Learning managers we^e also responsible fgr 
responding to student entries/ Staff feedback was consistently provided, 

6. Employer Seminars . Participation in employer seminars was re- 
quired by ExCEL.- Alt students at^both high schools fulfilled this obli- 



gat ion . 



Employer seminars sponsored this year at| each high school are listed 



Lelow. ^ 



Stonewall Jackson ExCEL Emplqyer Seminars 



^-T'^C'd^reer'^^Seminar by panel from Northern ViHginia Community College. ^ 
2* Law Enforcement .Careers Seminar presentee^ by Larry L^in, FBI. 
p. Employer Seminar Presentations 



a. Specialized and Technical TrainingI of a Community 'Col lege, 
presented by Dr. V/ilfred B. Housman, Provost of Northern 
• Virginia Community College 



ERIC 



b. benefits of. Four Year Liberal Arts iProgram, presented by 
Mrs. Pearl L. Bailey, Howard Univ^ its Ity Staff 

■p f> , ' . , 

[ f c, J6b Trends in the Next Five Years^ 'presented by Hr, Alan 
I ' L» Moss, Manpower Analyst, U, S, Ertiployment Service 

A* Lifestyles and Non-traditional Job Roles }ln a Changing Society by 

1 



Drs, Myra and David Sadker, American University/ 

' ■ ■ li , 

Stonewall Jackson ExCEL F^e'l;d.,Trifjg 



jl. Fteld tri^, to new FBI Building, \/ashingt9p, D, C, ^ 



"12. field trip to Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D 

r; 



c. 
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Job Interviewing Skills. 

r * ^ 

^ ' ' ' ' \' 
Notetaking and Study Skills. ^ 

^sertiveness trailing, presented by Ms. Cheryl Spetrino, ExCEL 
- Advlscyry Council* 1 

1 < - . } 

' - ) ' . «' 

. Employer Sveminar Presentations * 

; ' - ^ V ^ 

a.j Spec ia-n zed and Techniqal^-Training ofi a Cqmrnunity College, 
' \ presente'^Kj^'^v^r . \/ilfred^B. Housman,i ^^Provost pf Northern 
5 Virginia Cbmmunjvty College v 

s : b. ^ Benef 
. Mrs 



sfits of Four Yeaf 'Li^&eral Ar,t s\Pro'g ram, presented by^ ^ 
/ Pearl L. Baily, Howard Diversity Staff 



c.^ Job Trends in the Next>,Fi.ve Years, pre^sented by Mr. Alan 
L. Moss, Manpower Analyst, U. S. Empjqyment Service 



Lifestyles and Non-traditional Job Roles in , a' Changing Society by 

J ? ^ - ? ' . 

>Drs. Myra and David Sadker, Arperican University. 

i * ' . ' * ^ , * ^ 

'Educational and Career ^Benefits of Mi 1 itary^Service,^ U. S. NavV 
'iand l^arine Corps Recruitment Off.ice. ' » • * ' . 



if- Woodbridge ExCEL Fiekl Triips 



ipielJ trip to Kirschorn Museum, Washington,; P,. C. 



During the first year of program operation, six m^jor activities of 

' '\\ - ' - 

ExCEC were evaluated. Evaluation of these activities occurred by compar- 
ing actual implemefitat ion to that prescribed by ^ExQEL in program docu- 
ments. * All activities by^ avoidance of sex-role stereotypTng are 
addressed in this chapter. ^ * \ 



Difficulty in implementation was encountered in tiwo areas:*', l) -meet 



ing students' career interests with appropriate commur 
and 2) student completion of required activities. 



ityii learning sites 

\ 



Although sufficient numbers of community sftes ware recruited to ^ 
meet program requirements, they did not always match student career^ in^^ 
terests. This was a minqr problem in matching students ,to community 
sites for career explorations, but became a significant problem in 'match- 

in§ students to sites for learning levels. This was particularly npted 

^ \ \ ' ~. ' \ ^ ^ 

for Woodbridge ExCEL students. • , j , ? . ) 

^ Pro^gram requirements were established for all st^d^nts for six 

le^rnin^ act ivities. Student involvement in these acllvities did n<bt 

meet program expectations. Weaknesses were noted in pompletion of Mearn- 



Ing levels at; both high schools, life skills projectsj at Stonewal I ^Jackson 

ge Hrgh School j Sti 
da reel 



High School, and functional competencies at Woodbridge Hrgh School,, StU7 
dents a^ both high school^ general ly met. program requji rements for Career 



explorations, student journals, and employer seminars!. 



-hi 



'Areas In 'which implementation otcurred according to design or intent 
Include selection and training of staff, preparation of learning resources, 
selection of students, and preparation of individualized learning plans, 
ExCEL engaged in all^ftve activities considered crucial to its successful 
operation. Noted weaknesses in operation occurred because of degree of 
implementation, rather than failure of ExCEL tol^gage in critical activi' 
-ties. . ; 
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III. ExCEj. OUTCOMES' 

V * 

The £xCEL program impacts upon four populations: Studefit$, staff , 
community instructors, and parents. Student outcomes are considered 
primary; other oytcomes as secondar^y. This consideration \s reflected 
In the organization of this chapter. Student "outcomes are addressed in 
the^ first section. Participant perceived effects follow, 

f ■ ' * 

^ Student Outcomes ' 

^ This section addresses the impact of the ExCfei program on partjcipa- 
tln^i students. The evaluatioil design for assessifig student outcomes was 

0 

based on the premise that a true experimental design with program ar»d 
conjbrol students could be ,es tabli shed and malntai^ned, Thi's section. of , 
the^ report considers the degYee to which the premise of a trufe experi-^ 

f ' ^ > 

men|:al design has been met. 

Specific Issues addressed include the estab,l;i shment of student 
sarfiples, the maintenance of student samples, characteristics of the' final 



stupent groups, data representativeness, instruments, evaluation design. 



hydotheses, analysis plan, and hypothesis testing. 



Es't^bl jshment of Student Samples i : f 

— =T"r : : < J \ I ^ L 



During the latter half of the: 1 976-1 977 acacjemic year, eleventh and 
twelfth grade students from Stonewall Jackson^ anq Woodbridge Senrof* High 

i 

Scriools were recruited to participate in ExCEL. 'Based on random selection 
pn^cedures, separate program ahd;oontrol groups |/ere formed from the 



applicant pool of each high school. The groups were designated as fol- 
1 ows : " . * * 

1) * ExCEL - randomly selected true experimental group 

2) 5 Control - randomly selected true control group 

At Stonewall Jackson, in i t ial . s i zes for the EXCEL and control groups 
were 30 and 16. At Woodbridge, 'initial ExCEL and ^control group sizes 
were 33 and 17.^ " ) 

Maintenance of Student Samples • * 

: r — ' — I ' — - — ^ _ . } 

Student* at trist ion from educational programs is a. phenomenon whlcti 

presents loqg-recQgii ized difficulties to all* program facets. Attrition 

^ I ■ ' ' ' i 

pertains not only to students who did not remaTn in ExCEL for program! 

^ ^ i 
year duratidn, but also to the loss of control studentjs to the evaluation 

process.^ Table 25 iprssents group sizes at the beginn ing and end of prio- 

gram year for bo^high schools, , ^ 



Table 25 
Initial and^ Final 'Group ^izes 



/ 



Grou|3 ^ ^ 

; w — 


Initial Size 


Final S'rze 


' } 

Attrition 


.Stonewal 1 Jackson 

Excel j | 

Control ; 

^ 1 


16 \ 


if' . / f ^ 


271 f 
121 j 


i 

Woodb ridge . : 

ExCEL;? ' 
Control 1 
1 , 1 1 


33' • 
17 

i r-J 


7—^ ? -. 


• • f 

1 

21^ ■ ; 



i' 
i ■ 



1 ! 



50/ . 

GQ.. 
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The attrition rate for ExCEb students was 27% at Stonewall Jackson and 
,2]% at Woodbridge. Five of the eight Stonewall Jackson students and 
five of the seven Woodbridge students dropped out pVior to commencement 
of actual program operation. The control studen^t attrition rate was 
12% at Stonewall Jackson and ^-7% at Woodbridge., Wlre ^jgh rate of attri- ^ 



1 



tlon at Woodbridge resulted primarily because of students not being 
available' for posttesting ali.appropr late times. 

Chaj^racterj St ics of Final Student Groups i 

J The final composit;ion of ^program and control groups at each higti 
schooj was examined. to ^determine the degree-^o -which the groups were ! 
stiH representative of the initial group composition. Variables examined 



include grade level, 



^ I . Grade Leve 




nd academic achievement. 



Enrol Iment 

/ 



26^presents grade 




in ExC^L was limited to 11th and 12th graders, 
vel of final ExCEL and control student groups. 
Table 26 ^ ; 
Level • 



Table, 



/ Grad^^ I 


Ston^v/al Jackson \ / 


•Woodbridge 


' fxCCU ■ 
\ ^ 


Cdr\trol , 
N } % 


'Total 
N * % 


N %■ ; 


Control 
N % 


Tota'l 
N % 


i 


^ 




\ 


19 '53 


16 ■62' 


7 88 


. 23 6{ 




. f - i . i' 




. 6 1 if 3 , 


17 >7 


. '0 383 


' 1 13.- 


. h 3: 




1 Tot^l ■ ' 

j " 


221 66j 

i 


39 . 


36 100 


26 76/ 


' 8- Hi 


3^ icq 



I 
t 

•i 



r 



-J 
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'J 



61 . 



At Stonewall Jackson, grade level of students was almost evenly balanced.- 
for Excel and control students. At Woodbrldge, both groups i^ere composed 
of more llth grade students than Uth'grade stude>its. 

2. Sex. ' - ■ • . , 

At both hfgh schools, equa} representation of males and females 
were obtained in ExCEL groups, * . 

Tab re 27 

^ Sex 



I 

5 - 



Sex 


Stonewa 1 1 Jafckson 


|- Wpodbridge 


Excel 

N % 


Control 
N % 


Total 
N % 


ExCEL; 
N i 


Control' 
N % 


Total 
N '% 


Male 


11 


11-79 


21 ^8 


13 50, 


4 50 


17 50 


Fema 1 e 


11 55 

*• 


3 21 


15. *A2 


. 13 50- 

■ft 


A 50 


17. 50 


Total 

!i 


22 61 


1^ 39 • 


36% 


26 7^ 


• 8 24 


3^ 100 



-StonewaM Jackson control group was almost^four-f i f tl]S male while Wood- 

\ ' * . - 
bridge contrail groud was proportionately balanced between males and fe- 

K ] ' - ■ 

males. ^ 

I t 

. 3. kace. ■ V_„ .' 

Student's race wa^ determined by sel f-r#por^., Table 28 presents 
racial composition of both high schools' ExCEL and C(|ntrol grj^Tps. 



^Table 28 
Race 



r- 

Race ' 


Stdnewal 1 Jackson 


' Woodbri dge 


•^ExCEL 
' N % 


Control * 
N % 


< Total 
N % 


Excel 

N % 


Control 
N % 


Total 
N % 


White 


19 86 


9 6i» 


28 78 


21 81 


— : ^ 

8, 100 


29' 85 


Nbn-wh'i te 


3 ]k 


5' 36 


8 22 


5 19 


0 0 


5 15 


Total 


22 61 ' 


1^ 139 


36 100 • 


26 76. 


8 100 


34 100 



At StonewalJ Jackson, racial fiinal compos I tion^ was 86% white and ]k% non- 
. white ix)r' the ExCEL group and (>^% white and 3(>% non-white for the control 
group. Woodbridge ExCeL was composed of BU'white students and 19% non- 
white students. The control gj^roup pt^thi s high school was com(3osed only 
of wKi te s-tudents. |. 
H. Academic Achievement ^ 

Academic achievement level of students Was ,obtained as part of 

K • , 

pretesting in December, 1976. .Table 29 presents average'test scores q 

_ • X ■ . ;'■>'■ * : - * 

final ExCEL aTid control grpups in grade equivalents. 

• > »• * 

o 

-V ■ ^ ' Table. 29 

^ Academic Achievement Level 



f 


*• 


[in Griade Equivalents) 




1 

? 


-Hi^h School 


Comp^enens ion 


Ari thmet ic 
Con<ieijts 


Ari thmet ic 
App] icat loa| 


I 


Stonewall Jackson 
« 

ExCEl 
Control » 


U.7 


11.0 


• 

10.6 
10.3 




Woodbridge • 

Excel 

Control 


/1 1,3 


l6.6 
, 11.9 


3.7 
10.5 



7*^ 




At Stonewall Jackson\ both ExCEL and control students performed at 
approximate grade level on the Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic 
Concepts and appj^ximately one'gradg level below on Ari thmet ic Appi ica- 
t ions . Woodbridge ExCEL students performed at I'feast approximately one 
grade equivalent below on all subtests while cqntrol students -performed 
at grade level except on the Ari thmet ic -Appl i cat ions subtest. ' 



i - 



Data Representativeness * 
Data representativeness analyses determines 'the comparability of 
final data pairs with the original samples for the evaluation groups at 
both high scjiool^.^ This procedure assesses the integrity of the final 
groups in teifms of the original randomized design. Two factors whi.ch 
typically affec'fc the assurances provided by^ a randomized design are stu- 
dent attrition during the program year and student absence or unavaila- 
•bility for testing. Coth factors reduce the number of complete data 
pairs available for analyses, thus potentially introducing biases into 
the original randomly distributed array of student characteristics. 

Twenty-seven percent of the Stonewall Jacksoh E^EL students and 
21^ of the Woodbridge ExCEL students^ were eliminated from the evaluation 
design. For control groups', 12% were eliminated at Stonewall Jackson and 
kT% at ^oodbridg^J The retained and eliminated subject 'groups at each, 
high school formj the » sampl es for anal yses of data representativeness. 
Because of the snail number of students in ;each group, pnly comparisons 
for achievement j/ariables wfere made. If no s ign 1 f leant . d 1 fferences are 
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found between retained ExCEL and ExCEL drop-out students and retained 
control .and contro^^jdfop-out students, it can be asserted that the random 
select ion true experimental design is still intact and comparative stu- 
dent effects (ExCEL vs. Control) can be tested with maximum confidence in 
group equivalence. 

"t"-tests for independent sample,s were used to cbmpare all three 
academic achievement variables. Because only tWo students were not re- 
fained in the Stonewall Jackson control group, no comparisons between 
control retajined students and co'ntrol dropped students were indicated. 

Table 30 presents the results ^f these analyses/ 

'* ^ " 

^ Table 30 „ \ 

Comporlsons of ftttia{ncd and Dropped Student proups 

ScAlc Scorei i 







CT8S Subtest 


Re t d 1 ncd 


Dropped 


' t 


. 1 


Stonewai 1 

ExCtL ^' 

^''^^ 


ftfadinq 
Comprehtnslon 


666.82 


677. e| 

-I 


.58 






"i 


Art thfnot Ic 
Concepts 


6^13.32 


.92 








Arl tlinx't ic 
App} icJt '^'^^ 


616. U 


661 .el 

i 


1.57 




\ 


^ — 

Vtoodbr Idgc 
ExCEL 


Kcad \ n ^ 
Comprchcns Ion 


623.50 


' 615.6?? 


.12 








ArJtlimrtIc 
Concept i 


611.69 


"9^33 


.72 




*. 

»■ 


*• 


ArlthoiotIc 
.Appllc.^tlons 


589.31 


592t^ 


' .06 




/■ 

c . 


[ Control 


^Bcddi nrj 
Comprchcns ton 


6^5.00 


626. 


x50 








Arithmetic 
Concepts 


676.00 


623.^5 

\ 


■ ,98 




> 


I- — - 


Arl fh'i»otlc 
AppI icut Ions 


614.38 


576. p 


.76 





critical value for two-tailed "t" tests, df > 30 = 1.697 
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The above analyses indicate no significant differences for any of the 
retained-dropped comparisons. For the purpose of further analyses, the 
random selection true experimental deslgi^ is concluded to be Intact. , 
Program effects can* thus be tested by comparing ExCEL student performance 
to control student performance. , 



■A 

Instruments * . * . f 

^ , The Prince William County ExCEL progranTlVijentl f led three general 

areas in which to examine program effects. Th^e areas are: \) career 

' . ^ ■ >^ r i ' ' 

development, 2) life skills, and 3) basic skills. Additional 

Information regarding basic demographic informa[tion on students was also 

necessary. Instruments, selected to atldVess eagh area are discussed 

briefly below. 

1. ^Student Demogfaphic Data t 

A Student Demographic Data Qufst ionna f re (SDQ) was sheeted to 
gather information concern ihg the derid^raphic Characteristics of student 
applicants. The SDlj collects information suchfas student name, address, 
telephone, birthdate, sex, ^rade level, and race, fn addition, .the SDQ \ 
solicits grade average, attendance rate,^ plans after completing hi^h 
school, reason fdr^ ^pply in^i;to E>fCEL, parental ^occupational and Vd(itat4onal 

l^vel as. well as, short-term; and long-term occupational plans of students. 

" . ' ^ 1 ^ 

2. Career Devetoppient^ > 

tareer dey^elopment! -I^s a' central area pf Impact for the ^ 

ExCEL program. Several instruments were selecied to assess student out- 
' i " ' * ^ 

comes In this key area. | 



' Two subtests of Assessment of Career" Development (ACD) were selected 
to assess career skills de^lopment. They were vjob KnowfCdge and Career 
Planning Knowledge ^ Job Knowledge may be furthen^diyided into flcuipa- 
tional Characteristics and Occupational ,Preparat?on Requirement Sca^Tfe^ . 

• ' ■ ' s 

^These subt-ests were designed to measure knowledge^ of career and occupa- 
tlonal fac^s and sequences. 

The ^el f-Oi rected Interest inventory (SDN) provider for the self- 
assessment, of ^^'^^ related skills, abilities, arjd interests. Students 
indicate likes and \^likes, activities jn which tlhey^are competent, and 

also reports relative 



T 



activities^ in whi^h.they are interested. - The SDI I 

ability in^ several areas and. indicates the sequence of occupations stu- 
dents ehave' considered. Individual s^'tions of thej SDI L are labelled to 

l^eflect categories on which the. instrument is based and scored. 
^ ' 1 

The occupatipns considered and the overall sdores are collapsed into 

six categories which are then ranked: Real istic, jlntel lectual or Inves- 
tigat i ye, ^Social , Enterprising, Artistic, and Conventional. The instru- 
ment is baped'on the^remise that individuals seel^ envi Von merits and*voca 



lej enviV 

t ions^ wh4 c)>:> arp consonant with sel f-assessment 'anc/ avoid those which are • 

■ ' I 

dissonant.' . \ 



^ The nj^easure that is used to assess career^e^etopment is the 

1^ ^ > ^ i ? - ' I \ ' ^ 

between the' pr ijnary occupation considered and overall ranking' 
ies. • ' "i * i ^ i 

tudentjAttitude Survey (SAS) is'an attftudin^l suri^ey whi^h- has- 
four scales. Career development is assessed by s^udentj respc^nses 
to one scale. Career Attitude Scale . The Career Attitqde Scale is g 22 

/ ' — : ~ — ^ j - ' I " — 



Item Likert-type scale which assesses student attitude toward career 
knowledge and career planning, 
3. Life Skills 

Assessment of life skill development i s^j^rcJvjjied b/ three scales 
from the Student Attitude Survey > 6ne' scale, Attitude toward Learning 
Environments , assesses student attitudes toward education in general, . 
attitude toward school curriculum, attitude toward^ schocrl resource^, and 

» • • \ ' . 

attitude toward school counseling. This scale is comprised of 26 Likert- 
type items. The second scale. Acceptance of Splf ^^is a 19 Likfert-^ 
type item scale which y'ields a single self-concept score. The finaT ; 
scale, Acceptance of Others , contains 13 Likert-type items related to 
students* acceptance of others. ^ r 

k. Basic Skills * . " \ ^ 




The Compret^ens ! ve Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) assess besiov,,^ 



academic skill proficiency. It is a 'standardized instrument with f€ur 
levels having two aLt^nate forms each. Lev^l A, arppropriate for s^ondany 
students, was used. Specific subtests used were Reading Comprehension , ' 
Arithmetic Concepts, and Arithmetic Applications. 



J: ' 
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Evailuation Design ^ ; ' - f 



! The| evaluation has been designed to examine ^tud;en t sout comes t . Stu- 

^ ' ' ^ ' ' ' ' k } 

den^t outcomes are examined in the areas of Careen Devielopment; 

Life 5ki|l l9 and Bajsic Ski 1 Is. * \ ' .J | . ^ • 



^ Xhe impacts of £xCEL were tested within^.the context of a true ex- 
perlmental design made possible by the random assignment of students to 
'program and control groups. /BTCtl students ^participated tn the program 
described in the- preceding chapter. Control students participated in ^the 
regular high school curriculum. 

A pretest-posttest design was used to as^es5, student outcomes. 
'The protest administration of the test package was conducted in December 
/I976 as part of the. applicatioji process. The pretest was administered by 
RBS personnel or by ExCEL staff monitored by RBS staff. All instruments 
were administered under conditions prescribed *by administration, manuals. 

Posttesting wis -conducted in May 1977. All inst rumen ts/?/ere admini- 
s'tered under prescribed conditions by ExCEL program, staff . Test admini- 
stration was monitored by RBS personnel. 

Instruments and their time of administration are indicated in the 
f o l^w i ng^-d i ag ram . 



Instrument 

1; Student Demographic Data Questionnaire 

2 . Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
• (CTBS) ^ ' ' 

3 . Assessment of Career Development (ACQ) 
k. Self-Directed Interest Inve'THocy (SDII) 

~- 5. Student Attitude Survey (SAS) • r 



Time of ^Admiai strat ion 
Pretest ' Posttest 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
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The CTBS > the SDI I , and the SAS were scored by machine using an 
. RBS-developed scoring package. The ACD was manually scored by RBS statis 
I t,ical clerks. A random sample of student scores were verified to insure 
. the accuracy of the\ scoring prtocess. 

I ' 
I Hypotheses * 

Three areas were selected for formal J)ypo thesis testing of student 



, outcomes of the ExCEL program: Career Development,/ L i f e Ski 1 1 s , „ , 

and^Basic Skills. Hypotheses were generated within each of these areas. 

, Hypotheses are of two types: Within group hypotheses and Between group 

, or comparative hypotheses. The within group set of hypotheses tests 

, ExCEL program student growth when compared to the presenting level of* 

achievement in each area. The between group set of hypotheses compare 

^ ^ the growth of the ExCEL program students witi| that of their counterparts 

^ in the traditional high school programs. Although only the comparative 

hypotheses were indicated in the evaluation plan, both are listed and 

tested in the interests of greater precision for thp report. Specific 

# 

hypotheses for each area are Jis.ted *elow. 
. A. Career , Development 

— • 

1. ExCEL students will acquire increased mastery \n 
career knowledge. 

2. ExCEL students will acquire significantly greater 
mastery in career knowledge than controKstudents 
in traditional high school programs. 

I C ' ^ ' 

3. ExCEL students will acqui revincreased employabi 1 i ty . ^ 
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[ 4. ExCEL students will acquire significantly greater 

\j employabil ity .tfhan control students in the|tr}adi- 

tionai high school programs* . j' ' 

5 ' . 5-. ExCEL students will become increasingly able, to 
Identify career interests. 

6, Excel students will become significantly Jprh 

to identify career interests than *controUjstljdents 
in traditional high* school programs. / 



^ 7. ExCEL students will acquire an increased understand-' 

Ing of work. . . 

8. ExCElf *studentf will acquire a signif icantjly greater 
^ understanding of porJ< than control -studer^ts in 
, traditional high sch6ol program^? ^ 

B. Life Skil Is ^ ' | 

^ 9. ExCEL students will acquire increased positive atti- 

tudes toward learning environments. | 

]Q. ExCEL students will develop significantly more posi- 
^ tive attitudes toward learning envi ronmetits than 

' ' control students in traditional high school programs. 

II. ExCEL students will acquire increased positive atti- 
tudes toward sel f . 

„ * 12. ExCEL students will acquire significantly more posi- 

tive attitudes toward self than control students in 

traditional high school programs. 

^ / if 

. 13. ExCEL students will acquire Tncreased positive atti- 
tudes toward, others . , * ^ ^ 

, ^ \k, ExCEL students will acquire significantly more posi- 

tive attitudes toward others than control students in 
traditional high school programs.^ j 

< • C* Basic Ski 1 Is 



/ 

15. ExCEL students will acquire increased mastery in 
reading ski lis. ^ ^ ^ 

16. ExCEL students will acqu-ire reading skills equal to 
those acquired*by control students in tradTtional^ 
high school programs. ^ 
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17* ExCEL students will acquire increased mastery in 
writing ski 1 1 s . 

! ' ' 

18. ExCEL students will acquire writing skills equ5l to 
those acquired by control students in traditional 
high school programs.. 

19. ExCEL students will acquire increased mastery in 
mathemat ics skills. 

20. ExCEL students will acquire mastery in mathematics 

• * skills equal to that acquired by control students. in 

traditional high school programs. 

The relationship between instruments and specific hypotheses 
dicated below. 



Career Development Skills 
^Hypothesis I 



(Career knowledge within ExCEL groups) - 
ACD; Job -Knowledge subtest d^^d . 
"^Sl Career Attitude Scale 



Hypothesis 2. (Career^ knowledge between ExCEL and control 
grqups) - Same as Hypothesis 1. 



Hypothesis 3 
*Hyp6thes i^ 
Hypothesis 5. 

A - 




(Employabil ity. within ExCEL groups) - 
ACD: -Career Planning Knowledge subt^es't. 

(Employabi I i ty between ExCEL and control 
gjrqups) - Same as Hypothesis 3.^ • 

(Career interests with ExCEL groups) 
ACD: Occupational Preparation Requirements 
subtests . , 



j^t 



A 



^H/pothes is 6. 
Hypothesis 7. 



(Career interests between ExCEL and control 
gVoups) - Same as^-Hypothes i s 5. 

(Understanding of work wlthirt ExCEL groups) 
SJttU : , Congruence index. 



4. 



Hypothesis 8. (Understanding* of work between^ExCEL and 
control groups) - Same as Hypothesis 1. 

1- - / ■ • 



^4 



life* Skills^ 



Hypothesis 9- 



Hypothesis tO. 



Hypothes is 1 1 . 



Hypothesis ^2. 



Hypothesis 13. 
Hypothesis 14. 



(Attitude toward learning environments within 
ExCEL groups) SAS ; Attitude Toward Learn- 
jnq Envi ronrpents scaje. . , 

(Attitude within learning environments between 
ExCEL and control groijps),- Same as Hypothesis 
a. 

(Attitude toward self within ExCEL groups) 
SAS: Acceptance of Self scale, 

(Attitude toward, self between ExCEL and control 
groups') - Same as Hypothesis 11. 



{Attitude^ toward others Within ExCEL group) 
SAS'/ Acceptance of Others scale. 

(Atti tude 'toward others between * ExCEL and 
contral groups) - Same as Hypothesis 13. 



•Basic Skills 



Hypothesis 15" 



Hypothesis 16, 



(Reading Skills within ExCEL groups) - 
XTBS : Read i nq Comprehens ion subtest*. 

(Reading Skills between, ExCEL and control 
groups) - Same as Hypothesis 15. /. 



Hypothesis 17. and 18. Not tested, 



Hypothesis 19- 



Hypothesis 20. 



(Arithmetic skills withhn Ej|^EL graups) 
CTBS: Arithmetic Applieations and CTBS : 
ArithmetTc Concepts subtests.^ 

(Arithmetic ski 1 i-s-, between ExCEL and. control 
groups) - Same .as Hypothesis 19. 



\ 
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Analysis Plan 

The analysis plan provides for the -testing of all but two hypotheses 

of student effect. Within group hypotheses are to be tested .using the 

\\ ■ 

presenting levels of the ExCEL groups as the reference point. Between 

group hypotheses compare the growth of the ExCEL groups to that of ^ the 

control groups. . „ ^ . ^ . - ^ . , . ^ ^ . 

For hypothesized effects within the ExCEL groups (Hypotheses 1, 3, 

5> 7, 9, 13, 15 and 19)', the scheduled analyses were correlate.d "t'\ 

tests for paired data-using matched pretest and posttest scores. The 

r 

SDI I portion of hypothesis 7 represents the sole exception to this pro- 
cedure; chi -square analysis were planned for the pretest to posttest con- 
gruence of the primary occupation considered and summary ratin'g. * 
For hypothesized effects between the ExCEL and control groups 
(Hypotheses 2, 6, 8, 10, 12, 1^, 16 and 20), the schednjled analyses 

4 

were-'^^t" tests for independent sampl es . us ing the Regression Projection Model 
(^rst, Tallmadge S Wood, 1975). This p^rocedure was a regression 'Ime. 
calculated from the pretest-postt^st distribution of the control groiip ' 
to esti^mate what the ExCEL' posfte^st level of .achievement would have been 
under ^ "no treatment*' condition. ^With the exception^f the Basi^c Skills 
Hypotheses (16 and 20), all tests^ot significance should be one-£ailed 
since directionality of outcortfe is indicated in tlie hypotheses. The SDI I 
.portion of Hypothesis 8 represents the sol^ exception to this^anal ysi s 
schedule; a chi-squa,re analysis of ExCEL vs> control pretest and posttest 



congruence of primary pocupat ion cons idered and summary rating was 



planned. The .10 level of sign! ficance was selected for all hypothesis 
testing. . * 



Hypothesis Testirrg ' , * 

The seVie^s of hypotheses of student outcomes were tested follqwing^ 
the analysis plan pre;5eated in the previous section. The results of the 

/>• - \. ^ ' . J 

hypothesis testing ^re presented below.' ^ 



1. Career Develooment, 



Hypothesis \ \ , ExCEL students will acqui re ^Increased mastery^ 
in career knowledge. ' ^ 

This hypothesis was tested by comparing the pretest and pbsttest 

scores of the ExCEL' groups on the ACQ: Job Knowledge subtest /and the 

SAS: Career Attitude scale. Each of .the comparisons was conducted by a 

correlated '*t'* test, procedure performed on pretest-posttest dada pairs 

^for ExCEL students.^ Table 2J* presents the comparison for the, ACDs; Job 

Knowledge subtest . Tabl^ 32 presents the comparison for S/TS : Career 

Attitude scale. 



4 



Table 31 
ACQ; , Job Knowledge 



i^fc^^gh School 


Pre? 


Post 


t 


StonewaH Jackson ExCEL 
n = 22 


56.1i| 


• 58.27 


1.8A 


Woodbridge ExCEL 
'^n = 26 









critical value for one tailed "t" test, df >_\21 , =-1,323. 
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Table 32 
S&S: Career Atti tude 





High School ' * 


Pre i 


Post 


t 




Storiewall Jackson ExCEL 

) . . n = 22 


3.71 ' 


3.89 


1;95 




Wood^ridge ExGEi 
J ' n = 26 


1- 

3.73 


4.06- 


2.51 


critical 


value for one tailed "t" 


test, di^ > 


21 J] 


.323 




cri-tical value for one tailed "t)' test, df > 25 =1.316 

' i , ^ 

The anahyses offer strong support for the hypothesis that ExCEL stu- 
dents acquired increased mastery in career knowlecige. This is especially 
the case at Stonewall Jackson High School 'where bdtji analyses indfCated ^ 
statistically significant growth, ^e hypothesises only partially sup- . 

ported for ExCEL Uudents at Woodbridge Kigh School^Iwhere only the analysi^s 

\ / 

^^^^ SAS: Career Attitude indicated significant within group growth". 

Hypoth^sFs 2. ExCEL* students will acquire significantly greater 
mastery in career knowledge than control studjents 
^ in traditional high school programs. 

This hypothesi^as tested by performing comparisons of the posttest * 
performance of the ExCEL group on the ACQ: Job KnowJedge subtest and the 
SAS: Care^r^Atti tude scale with performance that was projected from the I 
control group pretgst-posttest performance on the same measured. The 
results of these regression projection comparisons are presented in Tables 
33 and 3^ below.- ^ ' 
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Table 33 
ACD: Jo1)^ Know] edge 



High Sc"hpol 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


t 


Stbhewall Jackson 


E 
C 


22 


56.1/» 
51 .77 


58.27 


5^.52 * 




Woodb ridge 


E 
C 


26 
8 


5i».i»6 
'»9.25 


53.88 
5'».50 


58.77 





critical value for one tailed "t" test, df >^ 30 = 1^310 

Table 3^ 

I , SAS: Career Attitude 



High School ' 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


t ' 


Stonewall Jacksop 


E 

C ' 


22 
\k 


3.71 
3.53 


3.89 
3.6^ 


3.72 


1.59 


Woodb ridge \ 


E 
C 


26 
8 


3.73 
3.5i» 


' /».06 
3.71 


3.82 


2.01 



critical' val ue for one tai led "t" test, df > JO = 1 .310 
) - 



.The comparative analyses offer only partial support for the Nypothe- 
i\s that ExCEL students would gain significantly greater my^iry in career 
knowledge than their control counterparts in traditional high school pv^- 
jraros. Signfficarit differences were observed at both high schools on the 
SA^ Career Attitude scale. This finding .was not supported by anaJyses 
bf the ACD: . Job Knowledge results; differences at Stonewall Jackson High 
School were not significant and differences at Woodbr'fdge were less than 



expected from the projection technique^. 



I 



Hypothesis 3. ExCEL students will acquire increased employa- ' ' 

Thl*s hypothesis was tested by conducting correlated "t" te$ts on the 
pretestrposttesf data paiVs of tjbe ExCEL^groups ' performance on the ACD: 

Career Planning Knowledge su{)tgst. Table 35 presents these analyses. 

' ' ' - - 

: ' . *Tabl.e 35 * ' • * ' 

* * *" * » 

ACD; Career PFanning Knowledge 



-r • 

High School 


Pre 


Post 


t 


'Stonewall Jackson ExCEL 
n = 22 


28.86 


29.91 


1 .61 


Woodbridge ExCEL 
n = 2C 


28 .-20 


27.16 


4r 



xritical value for one tailed '*t** test, df > 21 = 1.323 

The analyses support the hypothesis that ExCEL students at Stonewall 
-« 

Jackson High Scfiool acquired increased employabi 1 1 ty . Tlie analysis offer 
no support for a s imi 1 ar"concl us ion about Exl^EL students at Woodbridge 
• High Schoo.l . . ' ' . 
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Hypothesis 4. CxCEL students 1 1 acqui re signi f icantly 

greater employabi 1 ity than control students v 

in the traditional high school programs. ^' ^' • 

* This hypothesis was .tested by conduct ing»^ compart sons on the posttest 

comparisons of the ExCEL groups on the ACD;' Career Planning 'Knowledge > 

subtest with performance projected from the control groups' pretest- 

posttest performance on the same measure. Table 36 presents these 

analyses. / ^ • , ,^ 

Table 36 r " ' 

ACD; Career Planning Knowledge 



High School, 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


t 


Storlewa 1 1 Jackson 


E 
C 


22 . 
\k 


28.86 
25.71 


29.91 
2i».iD7 


26. 8f 


1.59 - 


Wbodtrr idge 

• 


E 
C 


26 • 
8 


^.20 
27.57 


27'. 1 6 

:r 27.86 • 


28.01 





critical value for'onfe tailed "t" test, df > 30 = 1.310 

The^analyses support the "hypothes i s that ExCEL students at Stonewall 
Jackson High School gained signi ficant^ly greater employabi 1 i ty than therr 
.control counterparts. .The analyses offer no support for the sam^« concl u- 

V 

sion regarding Woodbridge Hi^h^Scbool ExCEL students! 
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Hypotheses 5. , ExCEL students will become increasingly able to 
identify career interests. > 

This hypothesis was tested by conducting correl ated' *'t" tests on 

the pretest-posttest data pairs af the ExCEL groups perforinance on the 

ACD: Occupation Preparation Requirements subtest. Table 37 presents 



, these analyses. 



Table 37 

ACD.\ Occupation Preparation RequiVements 



ji^igh School 


Pre 


Post 


t 


Stonewall Jackson ExCEL 
n = 22 ^ 


12/86 


13. .86 


1 .06 


, Woodbr idge ExCEL 
n = 26 


13.19 


12.69 





critical value for one tailed "t*' test, df > 21 = 1.323 

The analyses offer'no support for the conclusion that ExCEL students 
were increasingly aJ:>le to identify career interests. ; - . 

, Hypothesis 6. ExCEL ^Audents will beetle signi f icantly more 
able to identify career interests than control 
students in trad i t ional hi gh school programs . ' 

The hypothesi-s that' ExCEL students would become significantly mbre 

able than the i r .control counterparts to identify career interests was 

tested by a regression projection analysis of ExCEL posttest perfarmaTTCre . 

The posttest performance of the ExCEL groiips*on the ACD.: Occupation 

Preparation Requirements subtest projected "from the control groups pre- 

test-posttest on the same measure. Table 38 presents these analyses. 
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Tabl*e 38' 



ACD: Occupation Preparation Requirements 



High School 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


t 


^ \ 

Stonewal 1 Jackson 


E 

" C 


2?. 


12.86 
12.50 


. 13.86 
ll.'»3- 


\ '■ 1 1 .68 ■ 


3.34 


Woodb ridge 
« — — 


E 
C 


26* 

8 


13.19 
1 1 .38 


1 2 .69 
12.25 


14.26 





critical value for pne tilled "t" test, df > 30 = 1.310 



The,, ana 1 yses support the conclusion that ExCEL students at Stonewall 
Jackson tHigh* School v/ere significantly more able to identify career in- 
terests than their control counterparts. This analysis seems to be the 
result of increased performance of the ExCEL group combined with a lower 
performance on the criterion measure by the control group. The analyses 
offer no support to a similar conclusion for Woodbridge ExCEL students. 



Hypothesis 7. ExCEL students will acquire ^n increased 
i' . f / ' Onderstanding of work. 

* * ^ •* 

This hypothesis was tested by performing a chi-square analys-is of 

the pretest --to posttest change of the ExCEL .groups' congruence of p^rimary 

occupation considered to overall summary rating on the SDN. Table 39 

'^presents' these analyses. " * , , 
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Table 39 



\Congruenc( 





^ High School. 


Pretest^ 


'Tosttest ; 






^Stonewa 11 Jackson 
' n = 22 


. lJ/22 


8/22. 


<1 


i 


Woodbrid^ 
n = 26 


8/26 


6/25' 


<1 



The chi-square analyses offer no support for the conclusion that 
ExCEL students acquired an increased understanding of work. 



) Hypotheses 8. ExCEL students wijl acquire a significantly. 

greater understaViding .of work than control 
' - stud.efl4irs in traditional hi^gh. school programs. 

^ ^ This hypothesis was tested by performing *chi~square analyses of the 

pretest-posttes t change of the'ExCEL groups' cbngruence of primary occupa 

1 1 on considered to overall summary rating on ttre'^DII compared to pretest 

posttest change ^f the control groups ' congruence on the same measures. 

These analyses are prel&nted in Table qO» ^ - * 

Table. AO • ' 

SDI I Congruence 





High Sch^ 


Group 


Pre 


P6st 






Stonewa 1 1 Jackson 


E 

•" C 


1 1/22 

2/1^4 


8/22. 

i/1o 


<i 


«• 


Wj)odb'r idge 


E 
C 


8/26 
3/8 


6/25 
3/7. 


<i 



• \ -- r ■ > 
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'^he chi-square analyses- offer no support to the conclusion that > 
ExCEL sTlidents acquired significantly more understand ing of work than 
control students. 



2. Life Skills. 

Hypothesis 9- ExCElr stude/its will acquire increased posit^'ve 
attitudes toward learning environments 

This hypothesis was tested by comparing the pretest and posttest 

scores of the ExCEL group on the SAS': Attitude Toward Learning Environ- 

merrts scale. This comparison was conducted by a correlated **t*' test**" 

procedure performed on pretest-posttest data pairs for ExCEL students. 

Tab-le 'jI presents the comparison results. 



7i 
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Table h\ •. 



•^SAS: At t i tud^ Toward Learning Environments 



^' . — r — 
Righ Sthool 


Pre 


eost 




n 

Stonewal 1 Jackson „ 
n. = 22 

r 


3.20 • 




■2.99^' 


Woodbr.i dge 
n = 26 


3.33 


- 3.57 


I .86 • . 



crit'ical value for one-tailed "t" test, df > 21 = 1.323 
critical value foe one-tailed ''t'* test, df > 25 = 1.JJ6 



-The hypothesis was strong ly-^siipport'ed at both high schcJols; ExCEL 
s^dentss^^d acquire increase positive' attitudes toward learning en- 



'vi ronments , 
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Hypothesis 10. * ExCEL students wi 1 1 ^leyelop s igni f icant; ly 
jnore positive; attitudes toward learning 
envi ronments ihan cdnt^^pl students in tra- 
_ ditional high? school pjrograms. \ ( 

\l Si 

. This hypothesis was tested by^; perform i<Vg coyparisprts of the po^ttest 
performance of the ExCEL, groups on^^the SASi) Attitude jWward Learning 
Env? ronments scale with performance that was projected from' the control 
group pretest-posttest performance on the same measure. The results of 
the regression' projection comparisons are presented in Table ^2. 



, Table^ ^2 \ 
SAS: ^Attitude Toward YearMj?^ Envi ronments 



H igh School . 


Group 


n 


Pre 


Poit , 


Projected 


t 


Stonewal I Jaekson 


E 
C 

^-r 


22 

, 1^ 


'3.20 
•3.30 


3/50 
31)0 


•|-03_ 


3.89 


Wopdbridg*e ' » 

• cri t ica 1 vj 


E 
C 

Hue for 


26 
■ 8 

one- 


i3.33 
<3.22 

t^i led 






• 

1 * 



j r 

This hypothesis >/as strongly sVjpported '^*t Stonewa 1 1 ^Jackson ^igh 
School; ExCEL students did acquire sign! f i^can^tty mo.re positive attitudes 
toward learning-environments than control st|\ients. * This hypothesis was' 

* » a 

not confirmed at Woodbridge High School; CxC^L 5>tudents cNd not acquire 
significantly more positive attitudes toward learning environments. 



Hypothesis II. ExCEL students. wi4 1 Require increased positive 
attitudes towai^»seTf. 

i ^ ' ' . ^^"^^ 

"This hypothesis was tested by .conduct ing a correlated "t" test pro 

cedure comparing pretest-posttest perforaiance of ExCEL students oil the 
SAS; Acceptance of Self scaFe, Results pf^these comparisons are pre- 
sented in Table ^3. • ' * 

— ^ ' • 3 



Table ^^3 ] 

\ 

SAS: Acceptance Self 



High Schcx)! V 


■ Pre 


^ Post 


t 


' -# 

Stonewall Jackson 
rr= 22 


3.75 


1 3.66-^ 

! i J. 




Woodb ridge 
n = 26 


3.6,^ 

} 


1 1 


•1.59 



critical value for one-ta i ^l|ed '*t*Ttest, c f >_ 25 = 1.316 



Results of the ana lyses oind icated* s ign i f icaratly ntore positive atti 

' ' ^ * t 1 ' 

tude toward self for Woodferidge students , jbut not|^signif icantly more 

, . < >^ 

positive attitude for' Stonewa 1 1 Jackson si^udents. This hypothes.is was^ 

^ ^ ]' ' ^« . 

thus confirmed .for Woodbridqe ExCEL students but not for Stonewall 

Jackson ExC€L students*. J 



Hypothe€^i.s 12. UxCEL students will acquire significantly more 

pos i tivexatt itudes toward self than control stu- 
. dents In traditional high school programs. 

^ This hypothesis was tested by performing comparisons of the posttest 
performance of the ExCEL groups on the SAS: 'Acceptance of Self scale 

^wItj;l performance that was projected from the control group pretest-post- 
test performance on the same measure. Table kk summarizes tjT^.-«f-«su1 ts 
of .the^^regr ess io,a project ton comparisons. * ' 



Table lih 



SAS: Acceptance of Self 



•High School 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


. t . ^ 


Stonewall Jackson 


C 


22 
13 


--3.75 
3.63 


3v66 
3,-^51 


* « 

■3.58 


1.00 


- Woodbr idge , 


■. C 

'■ — m 


26 
8 


\m 

3; '5 


3.83 

3^ ail 


3.50 


Zii's 1 

4 



critical value for one- ta i led *'t" test, df > '25 = 1.316 



This hypothesis was confirmed for Woodbridge H-igh School, but not for 
Stonewall Jackson' H igh^ Schodl . Woodbridge ExCEL students acquired sig- 
nificantly more acceptance of self than ^control students. Stonewall 
Jackson ExCEL students d\d not acqui're'more posFtive acceptance of sel'f * 
than control students.' 
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Hypothesis 13.. ExCEL students will-acquire increased positive 
attitudes toward others, . 

This hypothesis" was tested by comparing pretest--posltest dSta pairs 
fof ExCEb students on the SAS: Acceptance of Others scale by conducting 
correlated *^t*' te^ analyses. The results of these Analyses are pre- 
sented in Table ^5. * , . w 



I -Table kS 
SAS: Acceptance of Others 



High School 


Pre 


Post 




■Stopewa 1 1 - Jackson 
n = 22 


' 3.79 


3.87 • ■ 


1 .OA 


Woodbrf dge 
n = 26 


, '3.79 


3.89 


1.38" 


critical value for o 


- 

ve-tai led "t" test,- dfi 25 = 1 .. 



ResJlts of these analyses indicated support -for the ftypotResis at 
Woodbrid^e High School but not at Stonewall Jackson Hjgh Schbo|[ . -Wood- 
bridge* ExCEL students acquired incensed positive acceptance of others.''* 
''No signifTcant change »in acceptance of others was found for^tonewall 
Jackson E^CEL students . ^ • . ^ ^ ^ ° 

Hypothesi^^ 14. ExCEU students will acquire s igr>i f icantly rrwre 
' • ; - positive attitudes toward others than controJ 
. r students jn traditional .high school programs. 
- ~ , ' ^ \-~^ 

This "hypbthesf s was tested.J)y comparing posttest performance ^f the 

ExCEL groups on the SAS: Acceptance of Others scale with performance. 

that |/as projected' from th^ control groups pretesf-posttest performance 



on the-same measures'. Table 46 presents the results of tjjie regreeaion 
projection comparisons. 



» Table 46 
SAS : Acceptance of Others 



High School 


Group 


H 


Pre 


Post 


. Projected ' 


4 

t 


Stonewall Jackson 


E 
C 


22 
13 


3.79 
3.45 


3.87 
3.22 


3.37 




- — r 
Woodb ridge 


£ 
C 


26 
8 


3.79 
3.53 


3.89 
3.46 


3.68 


2.3?/- 



♦ 

critical value for pne-ta i led "f* test, df 21 = I .323 ^ 
critical value for one-tai 1 ed' *'t" test,'df ^ 25 = 1.316 

- fhe^at^lyses offer strong- support for this hypothesis., ^^^^^ U 
deitts at.^t^th"^ brgh'SehoaU.'acquired poiitfve attitude towarc^^^thers 

. thaa coptrol.. Students i n ^-regul ar, hfgh school programs. 

3.^ Basic Ski 1 Is. ^ . • ' ^ \. 



Hypothesis 15. ExCEL students will acquire increased mastery 
in reading ski lis. ^ 



This hypothesis was tested by conducting correlated tes^ proce- 
dures on ExCEL pretes.t-posttest scores -on the CTBS: Reading Comprehension 
.•m^tes.t. The result's of these analyses are presented in Table 47. 



/ 



A 



Table i»-7 
CTBS; Reading Comprehension 



'High School 


Pre • 


Post' 


t 


Stonewa 1 F Jackson 
ri » 22 


666.82 


65hr56 




Woo'dbridge 
n = 26 


623.50 


633.8^ 


<1 



) > 



4 



This hypothesis^ was not confirmed. ExCEL students at-either high 
school did not acquire increased mastery in reading skills. ) 



Hypothesis- 16. ExCEL students will acquire reading skills equal 

. to those acquired by control students in tradi- ) 
t ional* high, school progfams. ^ ^ 

• J *'-*^ * " ^ 'J ^ 

y This hypothesis was, tested Jby performing comparisons of the postt'est 



perfonnance of the "^xCEL 'group on the^'^CTBS: ' Read i rag Comprehension suhjr 

6^ ^ % ' , \i ^,r^ ^ % 

^P^tesfPjth pJrfo/ma|ce pcaj-ected from the corfl^l^^fifp pretest^^jostts^ 
performance pn t;^e'^m^ measure . Jhe results of these regression proj[ec- 
«tion comparisons are presented in Tab^e ^8. 



Table"i»8 
CTg^": • Read i ng Comp ri^hens i on 
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High* School 


Group] 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 




Stonewall Jackson 


E 
C 


22 
13 


662.82 
626.63 


651 .55^' 
565.77 


596.07 ■ 

$ 


tVv2.95 


Woodb ridge 


E 
C 


26 
8* 


623.50 
.'623. V 


633^88, 
659 . 


'659.05 


.1 


critical valiie for two-tailed, 


"t" tes.t, df > 

^ ' <■ 


30 = 1.697 


J 


*• 






■79 

83 






V 



This hypothesis received sMx>ng support. At Stbnewall Jackson High 
School, ExCEL studer^ts reading comprehension skills ^eclihed signlf Icaiitly 
less than, that of control students^ No s igni f icanj: d i f ferences were 
found between Woodbridge ExCEL and conKoI student?. , 

Hypo,th4ses 17 and 18 - Not teste^d. ^ 

Hypothesis 19. ^ 'ExCEL students, wi 1 1 acguire i,ncreased mastery 
* ' • In mathemat ics '5kl I Is . 

^ This hypothesis was^ tested by com^paring the. pretest and posttest 

scores of th^) 'ExCEL group' on the CTBS: Ar f thmetic, Appl icatior^ and CTBS ; >^ 

An thmetig. Concepts 'subtests, ^ch of these comparisons was conducted by 

a correlated test procedure^ performed dn pretestrposttest data. pairs 

) - r y t' ^ I ' ' / J 

for ExCEL stfidents. Table k3 presents the^compar ^S(^s for CTfeS: Ari>n- 
metiVApplic^tion^.i^ubtes.t'. . JabJJe SO^^pres^n.ts the cbmparisons for /CTBS : 

— S ^ ' , ' A ; 5 g ^ I 

Arithmetic Concepts, subtest . . 



Table k3 



1 



CTBS : Arithmetic Appl icatiorij . 



Hi 9^ School 


Pre 


^ 

' Post 

f 


! f 


Stonewall Jackson 
n = 22 


616J4 


627.95 


->I.I5 • 


Woodbridge 
n = 26 


• 589.31 


597:81 

' 9 — 





Table 50 
CTBS; \Arlthmetlc Concepts 



, High School 


y Pre 


Po-st' ' 


t 


.Stonewall Jackson 
n = 22 




' 650. 0| 


<!' 


>Woodb Ridge 
n = 26 


61 1 .69 


617.12- 


<1 




% 



J * Th is .hypothesis was'not conf i rnie3>v No significant increase in mas- 
^ tery in mathematics skills was found for BxCEL groups at either high 



school 



Hypothesis! 20. ExCEL students will acquire mastery in mathematics 
[ } skills equal to that acquiVed by control students 

^ - ' ^ in tradi t ional , h igh school programs.' 

I • i 

tries I S was*^ 



Th rs^hypot 
] performance ol 



th-e ExCBL group on the] CTfeS : 'Arithmetic Applications and 

' : — , 



lesis was'^iested by performing compartsons of the posttest 



i CTBS: Arithmetic Concepjts subtests wluh performance that was projected 



I from the control group |pretest-postt€st performance on the same measures. 
\^ Table 51 and 52 respectively pre^t the results of the regression projec- 
1 tion comparison^ for each of these measures. 

' Table 51 - " < 
CTBS: Arithmetic Applications 



1 



V 



4 



critical "value for iwo-ta 



I 



iledy^' 



High ^$chool\ 


Gi*oup 


N 


. Pre 


Post 


w~ 

Projected 


t • 


- t 1 . 

Stpnewall Jackson. 


— >- 

u • 

c, 


22 
13 


616. lA 
•611 .5A 


627.95 
603.31 


606.9'* 


' l..'*l ■ 




Woodb ridge ^ 


c 


,26 
7 


539.31 
613.29 


597.81 
662.00 


. 65'2.17 


3.88 



test, df > 30 = 1 .697 
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Table 52 
CTBS; Arithmetic Concepts 



High School 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Proj ected 


t 


StonewaTi Jackson • 


E 

c • 


22 
13 

t 


6-i»3.32 
620.77 


650.00 
628.85 


652.30 . 

* < 


<1 


Wiodbridge > 


E 
C 


26 
7 


611 .69 
65^.00 


617.12 

6m^ 


662.29 ■ 


2.09 



critical value for two-taMed "t** test, df > 30 = 1.697 

Results of analyses for Stonewall Jacksocj High School indicated no 
significant difference between ExCEL and control students In mathematics 
skiUs. At Woodbridge HTgh Schoo I , s ign i f icant differences were "found TTe^ 
tween ExCEL and. control groups on both subtests. Analyses Indicated . that 
£xCEL students did not acquire mathematics skills equal to those of con- 
trol students at this high school. The hypothesis of equal growth mas- 
tery of mathematfcs skills of ExCEL and CQDtrol students was confirmed for 
Stonewall Jackson students, but not, for Woodbridge students.' , ' 
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Participant P.erceived Effects 

This section addresses 'the impact of the ExCEL program on staff, 
community instructors , parents, and students. The evaluation design for 
assessing participar>t perceived effects provides for participants to be 
surveyed at year end in order to' determine their perceptions of ExCEL. 
Specific issues addressed in this sect ioi^ i ncl ude brief descriptions of 
instruments for assessing participant perceptions, procedures employed 
for obtaining partij^ipant perceptions, and results obtained. 

Instruments 



The^fol lowing instruments w^re"^l"^e'ct formse in this part of the 

, \ - 

evaluation design: * I ^ ' * ' 

^ J ^ Student Qpinion Survey | _ ^ ^ | , 

4?2.- ^Staff Opinion Survey f ' ' ♦ i- . 

3 . ' Community Instructor Opinion Survey 



k.. Parent Opinion Survey .-J . 

^- . ^ * - ' 

Each is described in more detail below. • ' " 

The Student Op!n\on Survey is designed to measure sirudent opinions 

concerning career educatiwi programs. The instrument contains 20 items 

incorporating a five-point * interval scale as'well as three open-ended , 

Items. The items solicit opin^ions of various programs elements ^^jjflpg ram 



benefits, and the prooram relative to standard currl^ular offerings. 
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• The Staff Opinion Survey contains 20 items incorporating a TFive 
point interval scale arrd three open-ended items,' The items ^ re designed 
to assess opinions towards various program elements, program benefits, 
and the career education program compared to regular classroom offerings. 

The ^Communi ty Instructor Survey assess-es opinions toward various 
'program ^lertients, program benefits, and the program relative to standard 
curricular offerings. The instrument contains In items incorporating a 
five-point interval scale and two open-end)sd items. /- 

Parent opinion toward various program elements, program benefits, 
and the program relative to standard curricular offerings is assessed by 
ttiH T^^t Opinion Survey— Ttlis instrumeTrt'ncurrtainb 13 items Incorpor- ^ 
.at iog -'f i vje-point inteny^l sca^le and two open-ended items... 



Survey Procedures 

Different survey pVcicedures were used .for students and. staf f^an 
for cpmmunity instructors and parents. In the ca,se of students and 
Staff, surveys were distributed during the school day and returned to RBS 

r ^ . » - 

"B>rmail. Program staff did hot review individual student resp9nses. 

P^arents and community instrucjiors were mailed surveys which could be re- 

r ' " - 

turned by mail directly to RBS. 

Results •• " . 



Perceptions of each group sjurveyed are summarized below. 
I , ^ Student Perceptions • ' , . 

Surveys were retui-ned by 73% of Stonewall Jackson EcCEL students* 
and 77% of Woodbri.dge ExCEL students. Surveys asked for -student ratings 



94 



of achievements of program goa'li, growth in career awareness, adequacV of, 

community sites and program staff. Table 53 presents respond i ng .student 

ratings. i ^ . • ' * 

Generally students rated E}<CEL high in most areas. At both high 

school s/'^xCEL stlidents rated the program highest in providing more* • 
, opportiJni ty to le^rn about occupations than rsgular school and feeling . , 

welcome at commun<i ty sites. Only one item was rated negatively at, 
-Stonewall Jackson, almost half of the students'did not feel that they had 

enough choice i:n selecting community, si tes. At Woodbridge, all t^atings 

by ExCEL^:^tudeats were consistently ^igh, 

StU^d^nts were also given the opf>6rtunidy to respond to two open-eaded 

questions conc^nSng positive and ne^aoi ve/ef fects they've noticed as a 



result oS part ix:i pat i ng in ExCEt. | 

, Two aspects >bf the progra^m, were leen both- posi tively and negatively by 

^ ' ^ I \ 

commenting studenlt^: Respons.i'bj 1 i ty- and structure. Although students at 

• both hig^ schools expressed sa^J,s fact ion over havir\g more ^^.^P0Kff '^ 

\ ^ *- 
and less structure, they also felt that this was difficult at times for ■' 

V • • ■ 

them to handle. At Stonewall Jacksoil^ students sometimes found it diffi*- 
dult to deal with jndivi^ua^ progranr^^^af f members who had adopted ^i^re 
personal qr casual "^ways of i nteractf^h'g wi th' students yet maintained 
^authority over students' hehav4.or and academic work. Qvera 1 1 , students 
were pleased with their part ic ipat ion ' In ExCEL. 




Table 53 



''St;o?ient Perceptiorhs. 



■■•/■ 



^ Question 



Average Response 



S ^oncv/a 1 \ 
Uackson 



iifoodbridoe 



Have'you enjoyed participating in ' ihc jCarecr 
Educfai io n" Progran^? * 



^*^ou get enough infornnUjon about how'.we 1 1 ' 
ypu are doing in the p r. oq1ra/<)t 




3.?5 



Would you so^ the Cor^pr Fducat ion /'rogram* hus 
helped you to form c'^rce^r plc»ftS*/ 



Woul d'you "s'ay .thot 'you/^ve Kdrnod a lot v/hi+t 
jattendi^ng t he Careo r f,tiQcaUon Prograrft? 
?R^^*ver 



^1 f ^ov lia J t to .^^^ver again, do you tRink * 
Vou would decide tp participate in the Career 
ion fi rograr M? 



idutf ai ion 
HayA the i 



3.^0 



^Vifi Libie in th^ Career, - 
£ducat I an •^rb[£ram been' intere st inn to you? 
In tlxi;.rtrcftr EduLcU ion* Program hove you felt' 
ifiat ymjcoJld protvr r<;*^ nt^your owft rolt-?' 



3.-93 



' 3.60 



.Throu^li yoti.r ex^or i rncei/ iiV thC^Caieer tduca- 
'tian Prb(j4"am h^ve yxiu learned a I ot^' about 

ojjpbr tun i t i es fpr the _£ij_^^''e ?_^^ ^ ^ . , ^ 

jve ^oii, had enough clioico s6 lect i ng ,tTe 



'Have VoAi. hiitl 

winds of communi ty rc«^ource sites you vis^ti 




2,93 



Pn general ; have^ 'conv^iun i ly resource personnel, 
i/ivolvcd in the^Corcer Education PVo(jram been 

^Wftr$ of your nee da and interest s?' j j 

I n ^ e nVr*) 1 , o t conimui Ti t y r es6 u r c c s 1 1 e,s hd v c 
you 'been able to do things, rather ttian jv^t 



list<m? 



list ^ 

't-fL^enor'al;, have yoy fjslt welcome at the 
c |:>mmun i t y ^resour ce <;itcb*? 



How weir r^rgovn ^^c<Lonci coordinated do you ^ 
thtnk 1 1^* Carr e r . ^ j r ,^ t io n Prggra ^) ' h as_ b e^n?^ 
How \/ou'ld you rate tnc <jcftcJrnl qu.iTtty o f^t he 




Career E ducation Pro ora.? staff? 



3.-5& 



How would you rate the personal unscllntif 

availvTbl^ I n ^ he* Caroer Educat ion f^rc>yirari? ^ 

"flow would ydu ri)tc lh<' ove r a 1 1 q v^j I i t y oT^hCi 
Career ^diJcat*ion Proqr «lrn-ac t i v i*£ ies? 



Howwould^you rate tUc grneral fil^^l* ty^o^»'the 
Education Proyic»n» conjinunity resources 



'th^tS^yo u ' ve wo r ke d \/ i t h ? 



, 3L.88. 



I n ^orhf^o r^-KDfi, wrt~h~ogu^or s^chools', how fixjch. 
oppprtun^ty has^the C^jrCcr Educi^Jpn Pj'ogr^m 
pro >^ i ded to yOu for I c o rn i n gj^^M^ol^ u p^ t Ions 7 
In ,comptvFj son wl th^rcgul.ar'qHKd how much 



opportiinj^ly has the Career 




1 3 



provided for your gc'ric-r.il 1 earn^ no? 



Iqp f*rocjrart 



3.63/ 



In, compari son with p.ist expeptenccs in regular 
schoo4»s, how motivated have you been'to learn 
^In the Career j^ucat ion Program? ^ 



3.81 



3.70 



^1.05 



>'i.05 



?«.05 



^00'- _ h 



^1,20. 



^3.70 - 



ti.lO 



3.80 



3.9S 



Average responses can ran^e fr^ a low of «I.O to a high of 5.6, 



'2, Staff Perceptions ^ 

^ ^ r f ' ^ r 

All ten staff members of both sites returned completed surveys. 
Similar to" students Staff were asked to rate 'ach ievement ,of program goaJ s 
and growth in tareer awareness along with school and community suppprt, 
facilities, and staff tVaini.ng. Table summarizes staff perceptions. 

Both site staffs felt that studenrts in general gain ,froqi program 
participation and learn more about careers in ExCEL than in regular 
school programs. Professional staff at both sites did not feel that they 
had been adequately trained. Both staffs expressed concern about the 
poss'ible harm done to other academic areas of thej?student program. In 
addition, Stonewall Jackson staff noted the lack of pqsitive support they 
had received from their school !s faculty and tfte weakness -of guidance 
offered'to stt^dents. Nevertheless, overall ratings by both staffs were 
.positive. In open-ended comments, both staffs pointed positively to in- 
creased student responsibility and independence in directing his/her own 
leaYnlng. ^ ' 

J. Communi ty Instructor , Perceptions 

Surveys were returned by 52% of Stonewall Jackson? commun i ty in- 
structors and by kS% of Woodbridg^ co/nmuniity fnstructors. Topics covered 

in community surveys included achfevement of program goals, commuTii^y/ 

- " ^ . ' ' y ' \ ' 

empJoyer reactioivto ExCEL^ and organ i zat ion of program. Community in- 

struGtor perceptions are summarized in Table 55. ^ . \ 



J 



V 




, ■/ ■ ' 



Table, ^. 
Staff PerceptTons 



.<k^Ocstion 


Averaq^ Response 


Stoncwal 1 

^ «j u V n 




Carecf* Education pV^)qram? 


k.eo 


k,eo 


Would'you say th^"^CoreGr EducoUon Program helps 




k.eo 


Would you say students l^earn a lot whMc 




k.20 


Do you thirrk that students generally gain fionij 
their experiences in the Crirocr £doc*ation ProQf^ani? * 




5.00 


Do you think ;that students arc harmed ih other| 

.ar^Hpmir P?rri*aQ a t*p*iiil t of bf* i no tin t "O f *S cnOO 1 - 

for part of'^lheir educational prg^jram? ' j ; . 


3.00 


2.20 


Ho vnii rhtn^ th;^t vnii hAut* boon rifipniintGlv I Pci in cd 

10 pet for/i^ your role in tl>e Career Eoucation- f rogi;am? 


1 nn * '« 


0 Rn ' 


i/u yuu uniriK lmcji. lhc i i i i v*^^ ^vui ^umul'i cji,v. 
^adcquoto^o implement the Career 'Edup^t ion* Prporam? 


^ 




In cjencjj^fh, has your schopl fd (Sully dcfnofis treated 
posit?vc,'«upport toward the Care'cr ^duca-t io'n 'Program? * 


1 fin 


7 on * 


In general , has your school , adnin i~s t ra t ion d^mon** 
stra^ed'.pQsi tive support tov/ard the Career^ Education^ 
r royraiuj^ • j 


k.OO 


3.60 


In general, has your Commun i ly 'cJemonst rated fpoii i t ive^ 
s^jpport toward the Career ^ucalidn Program? * 




H . DU 


Wox/TH" you recoJrjfncnd that y^our s.chool cofjt i (itiC -jji Is • 
im|il^>enliit ion of the Career Education Program^ 


k.ko 


^.80 


r|pv//vvould you rei*: tne overall conceptua 1 i ?:^al itJn^.of 
ciiG UaiLcr cuuu'jt t (jii f rufjfcj ii , ; • , 


k.OO 


3.80 


H6w. would you rate ^the quality of the n^ate^ials you, 
have used in the Career Education P-rogroy?! $ 


— »— 

'1.20 

^ 


3.80 

^ 


How would you Tale'lhc conr'ji unity Qoniponc^otl of the 
Program at your schcol? • « j 


^ k.OO 


k.eo 


^ow would you rate tltfe Career Guidanc^ coj^iponenjL at 
your school ? ' ' ' ' '1 


2.20" 


'3.00 


' How would you rate Iho Efasic Skills component of the 
Career Education Proarar^^l ' ' 


■ ^ 

. 2.60 


3.80^ 


How would you rate the overall inpact of / the Career 
* Education Program at your school? ' 


}..^0 


3.00 


' In comparison wt th regular school progra'pis, bov/ much 
opportunity doe^ the Career, Education Program provide 
students for learning about occupations? J' • 




\.Z0^ 


In comparison with regjular %chool progr^ams, how much 
opportunity does the Career Education Program provide 
' for students ' '•genera 1 leiarnino? 


\ i.50 


k.ko 


In comparison vyjth regular school program^, how moti- 
vated to learn do you thinic students afre *in the Career 
Educa^tion Program? ■ I t ^ 


3.50 


k,20 



Average responses can range from a low of 1.0 to a high of 5»0. 
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Table 55 

Community J/istrucLor Percep||if)n5-" 



^ Quest iort 


Average Response 


^S^onev/o 1 1 
'.{Jackson 


Woodb r i dqe 


Do you tfunk students enjoy part ic i pat rng 
in the^ Career Educalron Program? 


fi 1 T . — 


^.39 


V 

Would you say the Career Educdtion Program ' 
helps stydents to form career plons? 


i'" — = 


'*.13 


Would you say that students, Ucarn a lot while 
attending the Career EducatToa Program? ; 


- 3.71 


, 3.91 


Do you think that students generally gaif\ from,*" ' 
the i r-exper iences in the Career* Educat ion 
Program? ' v , ! 






— — — — — i — J ^ ~ — " ■ ■ — 

On the whole ^^vsou Id you say th^ait your organiza- 
tion gains by part i ci paj. ion in the Career 

Education Program? * . 1 " * ' 
^ ■. ' • * 


' 3.29- 

/ 


2.91 


Would you recomnend to other orgnrii 2at iOns oi' 
ind i V i dun 1 5 'thci t they become invoTvcd in a 
^Career Education Program? , ^ 


N 


- 3:77 


Does your'organ i ra t ion plan to contTnue its 
involvement with the Career Education Program? , ' 


3.00 




:_ , . ^ 

How well Organized and coordinated do\y*pu , 
think the Car'eer Education Proif^nm haj'been? 


'■ 3.58 


^3.39 


How would you rate the general quality *c^f the * # 
Career Education Program staff with whor^ you'vfc 
had contact? ' ^' 


^.17 ^ 


3.70 


How would you Bate the Impact of the Career 
. ^Education Program on your organization? ^ 


3. 1*3 


2.91 


In comparison with regular school programs^. I\dw 
much opportunity does the Career Educatior^ Pro- 
gram provide students for learning about ' occupa- 
tions? \ *^ ' ^ ^ . ^\ 


•^.13, ^ ' 


^.35 


In comparison with reyular school phogrAi^s/ how 
much opportunity does the Career Educat ion ^Pro- ' 
gram provide for students' general learning? 


3.^8 




' 3.^8 


In comparison with regular school programs, Itew 
1 motivated to learn 46 yob think students-are in 
j the Cnreer Education Program? » >- • 


\' .3.77 


3.7^ 



Average responses, can range* from a low of 1.0 to'^a high of 5.0, 
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jln general , ^oipmun I ty instructors rated all program* aspects posi- 

iveN;*^ Comqcit^nity instructors foV both high schools rated students en- 
'/..** * * • 

Yfjg^j-Qf program highest. Many of the responding", community instructor's; 
didir^t feel that their organization gain^ed by participating in ExCEL, 
sonje. ^fodicateci .uncertainty about continu^ participation in ExCEL. 



'•k. Pare nt Perceptions 
■ > . . . : 



"C* ?f Thirty-two percent of Stonewafll Jackson parents and k2% of 

Woo^|)f-idge parents returned mailed surveys. Parents were asked to rate 
achievement of progrp goals, organization and staff and comparisons of 
ExC€L to regular high school programs. Thei i;^respon6es' pre stjmmarized in 

, the. foj lowing J:able . - • . 
• ' v> - ■ 

, ,. Ratings of both high schools parents were very positive. Parents 

'thought that ^heir children' had enjoyed pa rt ic i pat i ng ijl ExCEL and had' • 
learned more ab6^jt careers in ExCEL than in regular high school prdgram?. 
'In response to positive effects they've noticed that might have resulted 
from ExCEL, parents'polnted -to increased maturity, relponsjbjJXty , and 
career awareness. A few 'parents expressed Concern about - bas ic 'sk i 1 1 s 
development. Parentsjn general, seemed p6s i t i ve* ab^ut participation of 
^ /' their child in ExCEL. < * ' 1, ' . * 

5. Summaxy ^ ^ . .r^"^ , 

In general, program participants were pi eased wi th the first year 
of prograr^ operaTiort. ' Most 'respondents feH that students had efijoy^d^- 
participation' , in ExCEL and had grown in* their carefer development. "A few' 
in each of the four groups expressed "concern "oyer" bas'ic- skill development.- 

* t 

Many felt that students had also grown in respc^ns ibil j ty and maturity. 
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T^ble 56 ■ '' 
Parent* Perc6pt>ons . / ^' . 

' : - 



• * . Qucs 1 1 on\ ^ 

• • • ' ^ « 


Average Response* 


St9ne\va I 1 * 
Jackson 


Woodb ridge 


Do 'you tblak your child has ehjoyed parliii*-^ 
patlng in the Career tducat»on Proqram? 






Have you received enough intormation c^boul , 
your child's progress in the Career Education 
Prog'ram? *> ^ ' ' 


3.86 


3:?3 


Woul^ you say th^ Career Lducation Pro9ram 
has helped your chijd to foFfrT catr^er plans? 






Would you say that your child "Tias learned a • 
lot while attending the Career Education Pro- 
gram? 


7^ 

— i 


"J 


|f*-you hod it to do^ over again, woulti yo^^^^f^t 
to have your child participate in the Carder 
fducation Proqram? ^ * 




. 1 0 

• 


Mav weU orgjnizod and coordinated do you think 
the Career Education has been'? ' ^ 




y . OH 


Ho/^Quld you->^ote' the general qualityof the % 
Career Fducatlon Program Staff?' 




^1.18 


How would you rate the personal counseling *• 
availoble in the Career Education Program? 




if. 09' 


IJow would youTate the ovcral 1 qual ity of the 
Cai^el' Education Pronram activities?' 




^1.00 


H/(w would you rate the general quality of the 
, fireer Tdiicat ion Program cornmunity resources 
fyour child has been involved i n^ 




3.91 


In comparison wi 
much^pportun i ty 
provided your c) 
t ions?^ 


th regular school programs, h<3w 
has the Career Education Program 
ild for learning a^bout occupa- 






In comparison^ 
much opportune t'j 
^provided for yoi 


th regular school programs, cow 
Mias the Car(*cr Education Program 
r c^^l^'s general learning? 


3.71 


3.6^1 


In comparison with past experiences in regular 
school programs, how notivated to 1 ea rfi hds your 
child been in the Career Education Program? 







Y 



Average responses can range from a low of 1 .0 to a hi.gh of 5.0. 
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Summary of ExCEL Outcomes ' • 

J 

^« ^Ihe^evaXua<Uo^> has been designed to examffi^ two areas of ExCEL/'pro- 

gram impact: Student outcomes and participant^erceived effects. Stu- 
dent .outcomes were examined in the areas of Career .Development^^ 
Life Skil«ls, aTid Basic Skills. Participant percei'ved effects were ex- 
amined for stlidents^ staff, community instructors, and parents. Evalua- 
>ion results of program .impact in both areas are surjimar'ized below. 

■ r ■ \ . 

Student. Outcomes ' 

^ The impacts of ExCEL were te^st;ed within the context of a true experi 

mental design. Student outcomes were examined by comparing within group 

growth of ExCEL, s tudents and between -group growth (ExCEL vs. control) in - 

all three sk.i 1 1 areas. • Results \>f these analyses are presented in Table 

57 and summarized' below. - * , ' ^ \ 

1 . Career Development * / 

Student growth in this area was examined in terms of caree£^ ^ 
' ' 

knowledge, em)>loyabI 1 i ty , identification of career interest, and under- 
standing *of v^rk. 

Stonewall Jackson ExCEL stijdents acquired significant increases in 



\ career knowle4ge and employab i 1 I ty . When compared to control students, ' 

^ E)^EL studentsj at-that 4^igh school acquired more positive attitudes 

> toward careers, employab i 1 i ty, and identification of career i\terests.- 

Woodbridge ExCEL students demonstrated growth in only one career 
development area. ExCEL students acquired increased positive 



Table 57 

-Summary of. Student Outcome Results 



Hypothes i s ^ , 


Stonewal 1 


Jackson 


Woodbri dge 




Wi thi n 


Between 


W.i thin 


Between 


Ca reer Devel opment 










Career Knowledge - 










^ 1 . Attitude 


yes 


yes ' 


ves 


ves 


2\ Job Knowledge 


yes 








Employabi 1 i ty 


yes 


yes 








Ident i fi cation' of 
Career Interests 




yes 








Understanding of / 
Work f 










Life Skills 

Attitude toward 

Leanring Environment 


yes 


yes ^ 


yes , 


yes 


Attitude toward Self 






y^s 


yes , 


Aftftude toward Others 




yes' 


yes 


yes 


Basic Ski 1 Is 










Reading 




yes . 




yes 


Wr i t ing 




1 

.yes 






Mathemat i cs 









— Not confirmed ' 
- Not tested 

• * 



attitudes toward' careers . This increase was also greater than that of 
their control counterparts." * ^ 

* • 

2. Life Ski Ms , 

Student growth Jn life skills wa)S assessed by attitudinal 
measures toward learning environments, self, and others. 

<« 

Increased positive attitudes were acquired by Stonewall Jackson . 
ExCEL students only toward learning environments. Jn comparison to cgn- 
trol students, ExCEL students acqu i red more positive attitudes both 
toward learning environments and others. No increase in positive atti- 
tude toward self was found for either within group or between ^roup com- 
pari sons. * . • 

^Woodbridge ExCEL students acquired increased positive attitudes in 
all three areas. Their positive change In, attitude was greater than conj 

trol students toward self and others. 

\ ^ J 

*3. Basic Ski 1 1 s 

Student growth in reading^-and mathematics skills was examined 
in terms of basic skill development. Within group comparisons provided 
f(?r^pothes is testing of increased mastery of reading or mathematics 
skills of ExCEL' s tudents . Between group comparisons tested hypotheses of 
ExCEL student growth equal to th^t of cpntrol student growth. 

Stonewall Jackson ExCEL students did not acquire increased mastery 
in reaaing or mathematics skifls. However their development 'in reading 
and mathematics was equal to that* of thei r .controj counterparts. 
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No increase in mastery of reading or mathematics skills was found / 
for Woodbridge ExCEL .students . Development of ExCEL students, was equa T 
to that of, control students, in reading/ski 1 1 s , but not in mathematics 
skills. Woodbridge ExCEL students did not acquire mathemat ics ski 1 1 s 
equal to that of their control counterparts. \ ^ 

^ . Summary * ^ ' . ' 

.Program impact was not identical at the two high schoojs. 
Growth in career development was 'much grea-ter at Stonewall Jackson 
High School than at Woodbridge High School: Stonewall Jackson ExCEL 
students demonstrated significant growth' in career development 
while Woodbridge ExCEl students demonstrated growth only in terms of in- 
creased positive attitude to^/ard careers. Growth in life skTlls, on the 
other hand, was more c(jnsistent at Woodbri^dge High School t^han at Stone- 
wall Jackson High School. Woodbridge ExCEL students acquired more posi- 
tive att itudes- toward learning environments, self, ancl others and this 
increase was greater than control students in two of these areas. 
Stonewall Jackson ExCEL students acquired increased positive attitudes 
only toward l"&>9rning envi ronments^ al though between group comparisons • ^ 
indicated more growth tt^n control students in this area and in attitude 
toward others. "Basic skill development in reading and mathematics was not 
harmed at Stonewall iackson High School. Woodbridge ExCEL students devel- 
opment was not harmed in reading, but was harmed in mathematics^ 
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Participant Perceived Effects * 

Students, staff, community instructors, and parents were surveyed 

• *■ 

at year- end in order to obtair> their perceptions of program impact." In 

general, all fpur g^roups rated program effects ^pos i t i yel y . All groups 

^ ^ ^ 

thought students enjoyed participating in ExCEL and developed more career 
awarerr^ss than students enrol led Jn traditional high schooj programs. 
Staff, community i nstruc^tors , and parents expressed concern over basic 
skills d^'velopment . All groups noted 1 ncreased student maturity and 
responsibility, in directing his/her 9wn learning. 
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IV. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT - PART 0 CRITERIA 

This chapter addresses the criteria under whjch the competition fo? 

Vocational, Education Act - Part D funding was, conducted . The criteria 

« 

were listed in the^ Fedo^ral Register of February 2^, 1976 (Volume ^1; 
.Number 37, pages 80^0-80^^). Specific topics addressed ip this chapter 
include^the elimin-ation of sex bias and sex role stereotypiJig,^ex— Ta I r 
guidance, co^if^^el ing , placement and fo41ow-up, third party evaluation, 
and process requirements for a Priority A.rea 1 Program. 

Eli rfiinatlon of Sex Bias and Sex<-Role Stereotyping , 

The Federal Register listed three. dimension^ on which to consider 
the degree to which sex bias and sexTole stereotyping wer,e eliminated . 
from program implementation: 1. selection, development, alteration of cur- 
riculum, instructional ma ter i al s , iiwd . eva 1 uat ion instruments; 2, emphasis 




on the placement of young enSp'lS^/explorat ions and training opportuhi- 

ties wi thout "regard to traditional [Practices in vocational education and 

employment; and 3. i dent i f^i cat ion of women and men in non-traditional work 

rales to work with students. A fourth dimension use'd to assess ExCE^L 

conformity with this requirement Vs other pragram activities focused on 

the elimination of sex bias"ai*id sex-role stereotyp^i ng . Ea'qh is discussed 

separately. ~ » . 

1 . Selection, Development, Alteration of Curri%uVum, Instructional 
•Materials, Evaluation Instruments . . 




Activities ,to assurevvthe sex-fairness of curriculum, instructional 



materials, and evaluation instruments are reviewed individually. 



a. Carriculum . Kajor curriculum areas o.f ExCEL include explorat ix)ns 
•learning levels, functional cOmpetenc ies J and life skifls projects. All 
but the last are 1 ea rn i^rrg^exper i ences which occur' at community learnjng 
sites.^ Li.fe skills projects may be conducted at either community learn- 
ing sites and/or within the learning center. 

Community learning s i tes, we re Vecrul'ted , selected, and 'developed 
without regard to the gender of, the stucfents which would u^e the sites. 
'Examination of Learning Site Analysis Forms- indicated n'o pre'ferehce for 
students of either gender. 

' * The actual use of community learning sjtes for e^xplorat ions and 
learning levels was monitored by ExCEL^staff to ensure the sex-fairness 
of the program. One site was dropped from the program wh^n it was dis- ^ 

'covered thd't the community instructor was discouraging a female -stud'ent 

. ■ ' * - <r 

from pursuing her interest in a non-traditional career. No other com-^ 

\ * ' 
munity instructor bias was obs,erved or reported. 

Life skills projects were developed to meet the individual needs and 
interests of students. Examination of the^ products of the life ,5kill\, 
projects indicated no bias for members of either gender. 

Certifiers of functional competencies were recruited and select£d , 
without regard to the gender of the students which^would ulh them. The . 
same certifiers v/ere used by students of both genders. 

b. Instructional Material s . Instructional materials which are 

specific to the ExCEL pr.ogram are the Learning Site Anal^ysis Forms, guides 

* 

for functional competencies, and individual learning plans. Each is con- 
sidered ^separately. ' ' , ' 



A Learning Si te' Analys i s Form was completed for each community site 
participating in the ExCEL program. These forms were examined to assure' 
tha,t they were completed without regard to the gender of students. The 
examination by RBS personnel confirmed that 'the Learning Site Analysis 
Forms were developed in a sex-fair fashion.. * ' • ^ 

'Guides and materials wjsre prepared to assist students complete func- 
tional competencies. Guides presented the nature of the competency and 
directed students to certifiers for the competencies. These guides were ^ 
prepared without regard to the gender of the student.. 

Individual learning plans for students are the last of the ihstruc- 
tional materials specific to the ExCEL program. These were to be prepared 
to' meet the aeeds and interests of each student, Examin*atnon of the 
learning plans indicated no systematic bias against members of either 
gender, 

c. Evaluation Instruments. All instruments used for evaluation 



purposes h^e been reviewed by the RBS I nstit-utioa^l Review Board. All 
instruments have been jucked to measure the phenomena\hey purport. The 
measures have been approved for use in the evaluation of oa reer' »educat ion 

programs . - ' 

• . 1 ' " ^ ^ i . ' 

2." Emphasis on the Plaqemeat of Young People in Expl^oration^ and . 
Training Opportunities Without Regard "to Trad i t ional Pract ices 
in-Vopational^Education and Employment ^ ^ 

ExCEL staff at both high schools encouraged students to explore 

H f 

non-traditional careers. Community sites wQ^re recruited whi/ch would 
accept students of both gender. Examples of non-traditional carfeers , 
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explored by female students include veterinarian, lumber yard worker, 
physician, law enforcement agent, and attorney. Male students 'explored 
such non-traditional careers* as florist, nurse, elementary school teacher, 
and window dresser. Table 58 presents the number of traditional andj> • 
non-tradi tional careers explored by male and female students at each 
high school . 

Table -58 , 



Trad i t i onal and Won -Trad i t iona 1 Ca reer Expl orat i ons 

















High School 


Male 


Femal e 


Total 




N 


• X 


N 


% 


N 


% 


^Stonewall Jackson 














Trad i t i onal 




•89 


25 


68 


59 


79 


Non-traditional 


k 


11 


12 


32' 


16 


-21 


Woodb ridge 














Tradi'ti onal 


k\ 


93 


39 


67 


80 


78 


NorT-trad i ti ona 1 


3 


» 


>19 


33 


22 


22 



Approximately one-tftird of the careers explored by female students were 
non-traditional. Males, on the other hand, explored few non-traditional 



career^. 

3 . Identification of Women and Hen in Non-Tradi t jonal Work Roles 
to Work Wit'h Students 

ExCEL is required to recruit community instructors in non-tradij^_ 
tionaf roles who will work with students both at school amd community 
sites. Table 59 presents number of community ins^tructqrs recruited by 
ExCEL who are engaged 1 ri ^tradi t ional and*^on-tradi t ional careers. ' 
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•Table 59 
Excel Non-Iradi tional Ro^e Models 





Kigh School 


Male 


Fema ) e 


nr — ' 

Total 






N 


X 


•N 


% 


N 


% 






Stonewall Jackson . 
















/ 


Traditional r\ 
Non-trad i tion4J^ 


37 
0 


100 
0 


7 
2 


0 
0 


^5 
. 1 


98 
2 






Wpodbr idge 












: \ 






Tradi t ional ^ 
Nonrtradit-ional 

* 


^2 
0 


100 
0 


8 
1 


89 
11 


50 
1 


98 ' 
• 2 ' 


* 


Neither high' school recruited 


ma 1 e 


community instructors 


engaged tn non- 



traditional work. Both female Stonewall Jackson community instructors 

t 

engaged in non-trad i t-i-ona 1 careers owned their own businesses. At 
Woodbrjdge High School, the female community instructor engaged in non- 
traditional work was a park ranger. All other female community /instruc- 
tors were employ^ed in traditional career^. 

Representatives of ExCEL's Advisory Council may also serve in this 
capaqity.' The Adv i sory Counc i 1 was chai-red by Ms. Cheryl Spetrino, She 
worked with students and staff in developing employer seminars. tn addi- 
tion, she personally led a seminar for Woodbridg^ ExCEL students on 
assert I veness training.. By directing the Advisory Council and other re- 
lated efforts, sKe served as a non-traditional role model for students. 

- > 

^. Other-ExCEL Activities that Focused on the Elimination of Sex ' 
Bias and Sex-Role Stereotyping ' • . , 

'This included st^ff training arrd* employer seminars. Each is 

• ■ ' ■ . / . 

discussed separately. 
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a, . S.tfalff Tra i h j ng.< During progratn staff or ientat ioa,< tra rn ing and 
preparation, eK?r#c^ses were designed and conducted to increase staff's 
awareness of the ^extens i veness of sex-role stereotyping in today's cul- 
re, facial i ta''te ixientif'ication of individual staff members' personal 

sex-role biases, and develop techniques for, not dealing v/ith students in 

< • • 

sex-role stereotypic manners. 

___Jb.> — l^filoye/r:^ Semi na r s . ^ Two of the empl oyer ""^semi na rs sponso^r^cT^by 
ExCEL focused on el iminating sex bias an"^ sex-role stereotyptn^. The 
first seminar addressed the issues of non-traditional job roles, mal^ and 
. fema le sex-rol e stereotyping, and changing lifestyles in a c^^nging society. 
This aH-day seminar was conducted by Drs. Myra and David Sadker of 
Amer ican Ui^i versity. The second seminar, presented to Woodbridge ExCEL 
students onty, consisted of assert i veness training dire.cted by ^Ms . Cheryl 
^ Spetriho of thus ExCEL Advisory Council^ 

^ Sex-Fair Guidance, Counseling, Placement, and Fo 1 low-up .Services 
■ i-.' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

Two dimensions are listed by the Federal Register on which*to con- 
sider the degree to which sex- fair guidance, counsel ihg, placement, and 

0 

follow-up service was implemented: 1) developrt\ent' of process objectives 
and measureable student outcome objectives for sex-fair guidance and 
counseling, especially regardlncj c^^^reer deci sionmakirig and "2) successful 
placement and follow-up of each and every young person leaving-'the par- 
ticipating S€ho©ls. Each is discussed separately. 
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Sex-B^ir Guidafice, Counseling ari d Placement 

^ *I ♦ 7* • — ' • * 

Activities to insure the sex-fairness of guidance, counseling, 
' and placement include staff training and role models, actual student 
. jplaeement, eri|p 1 oyer* seminars , and analysis of student o\Jtcome measures 

• by sex. . I ' , ' • ' 

■ • * ^' . Staff Training' and Role Models , included in staff training wire 
exercises designed^ to increase staf f • s -seps i t i v i ty to sex-role stereotyp- 
^ing. Techniques were reviewed and developed .for dealing with students/ 
m sex-fa.ir manners. Staff also presented themseisves as ,sex-fai rVole 
models. • At Stonewall Jackson High School, the f ema'l e staff member assumed 
the trad-i^ti-bnal male role of employer relations specialist while the two 
male staff membei/s assur^ the traditional female role of learning manager. 
AtWoodbridge H i gh, Schoo 1 / one learning manager position was assi/med by a 
• male staff memb'er^^he <^ther by a female staff member.- The employer reTa- 
. tions specialist was , male. At" Vottr Wgiu^£hool^,^taff_interac.ted with 
each other and with students in a sex<-fair manner. The cha i rperson .of the 
Excel Advisory Coun cil was female and thus provided another non-sterep- \ 
typic sex-role model for students to observe. 

^' Actual Stud ent Placement . Community sites for iar^r explorations 
and learning levels were recruited which would accept students .of both 
gender. One community site was dropped fromthe pr6gram when it was dis- • 
covered that the community instructor was discouraging a femalfe stud,ent 
from pursuing her interest in a non-trad i't iona 1 career'. Students were 
encouraged by staff to explore non-traditional careers. One-third of the 

' . — 1 •. 
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Excel students career explorations were non-tradf t ional , Male ExCEl' ' 
students, on the ather hand, rarely explored non-traditional ^careers. 
.(See Table ;53) 

Employer Seminar's. Two of the epiployer-semina rs addressed i«ues 
related to sex-fair guidance and., counsel ing". During one seminac, the 
1 Issues of non-traditional job roles, male and female \s ex- role stfereo- 
. /typing, and changing lifestyles were discusse.^. -Th i s^ a 1 1 -day seminar, 
led by Drs. Myra''and David Sadker" of American University was / 
. attended by all ExCEb students. . ' 

A second seminar was presented only at Woodbridge High School by • 
Ms. Cheryl Spetrino, cha i rpersorv of the ExCEL Advisory Council, During 
this seminar, 'b&th male ard femalV students were provided with assertive- 
• ness training. " ' 

/ Analysis of Student ^ut<:ome Measur... Student performance on • 

career development, life skiJls,'and basic skills measures was 
.anaryzed by sex iA order to compare 'exCEL effects on male and female stu- 
_dents.. Hypo^theses were formulated which paraHeled hypotheses used to 



compare ExCEL ahd c5ntrol group performance. 'For example, it was hypoth- 
esized. that mal-e and female ExCEL students would acqui re. equal cape^r 
knowledge. All hypotheses . except one were tested by conducting "t" Vests 
for independent samples using the^ Regress ion Project ion' .Mode I . The one 
exception was the SDN congruence measure witich'cal led for a chi-square * 
analysis. Resuits of these^analyses are summarized fo.r each skill area. 
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In the area of career development, male and female student 



• 1 



performance was compared on career knowledge, employabi lity, identifica- 
tion of career interests, and understanding^of work. *Resul ts of these 
analyses ari presented in Tai?les 6b-6^, 

Table 60 * ' . 

Career Knowledge - ACD: Job Know 1 edge ' 



High School 


Group 


• N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


t. 


Stonewal 1 Jacksop 


M 
F 


1 1 
1 1 


58.09 
56.09 


59.55 

57;''oo 


59.30 


<1 


Woodb ridge 


M 
F 


13 
13 


53.23 
55.69 


51 .46 
56.31 


54,49 


1 .,,1 1 



Table 61 

Career Knowledge - SAS : ' Career Attitude Scale 



High> School 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


t 




Stonewall Jackson 


' M 
F 


1 1 
1 1- 


3.84 
3.58 


3,89 
3.89 


3.94 


'<\ ' - 




Woodb ridge 


■ M 
F 


13 
13 


3.69 
3.75 


4.09 
4.09 


4.0+^ 


' <1 ^ 





Table 62 

, Employability - ACD: Career Planning Knowledge 



High School ' 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


t 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 


, M 
F 


11 
1 1 


28.00 
29.73 


28.91 
30.91 


28.94 


<1 


Woodb ridge 


F 


13 
13 


26.77 
29.75 


26.38 
29.67 


27.46 


<1 
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Table 63 - 

Identification of Career Interests - 
ACD : Occupa t ional PI ann i ng Requ i rements 



High School ^ 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


j i 

Proj ected 


t 


Stonewa 1 1 Jackson 


M 
F 


11 
1 1 


U.27 
13.27 


li».i40 

13. '♦S 


li*.?^ 


< 1 • 


Woodbr i dge 


- M 

F 


13 
13 


13. S'* 
12.85 


12.62 
12.77 


13.03 . 


< 1 












< 



Table Sk 

Understanding of Work - SDN Congruence 



High School 


Pre 


Post ■ 


x: 2 . 


Stonewa 1 1 Jackson 






I 


Male 


6/11 


^/]] 


• <] 


Fema 1 e I 


5/11 






Woodb ridge • 








Male 


5/13 


3/13 


■<] 


Fema 1 e 


. 3/n 


3/13 





As demonstrated in these tables, no significant differences were 
found between male and female students. In terms ofxareer development 
ExCEL impacted equally on students of both gender. ( 

Male and female ExCEL student pe^^formance was compared on three li 
skill indices: Attitude toward learning environments, attitude toward 
self, and attitude toward others. Tables 65, 66, and 67 present the re 
suits of these analyses. 
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Table' 65 



SAS: Attitude Toward Learning Envi ronments 



High School 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


■ t 


Stonewall Jackson 


■ M 
F • 


n 

1 1 


3.30. 
3.09 


3. 59 J 
3.^*2 


^ 3.5i8 


<1 


Woodbrjdge , 


M 

F - 


13 
13 

1 


3.26 
3.39' 


t'5h 
3.58 


3.^7 


<1 



Tabid 66 
SAS: -Acceptance of Self 



*High School 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


t' 


' Stonewa] 1 Jackson 


M 
F 


M 
1 1 


3.80 
3.71 


3.71 
3.61 


3.70 


<1 ' 


Woodbridge 


M 
F 


13 
13 


3.65 
3.63 


3.8i 


3.B3 


<1 


t 


^- < 


Table 67 


\ 






'■ SAS: - Acceptance of Others 




















High School 


Group 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Projected 


t 


'Stonewall Jackson 


M 


1 1 


3.62 
3.95 


3.65 
^4.09 


•3.77 


<1 • 


Woodbridge 


M , 
F 


13 


3M 
3.90 


3.82 
3.96'-> 


3.65 





7 • 
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, . ^Nonsignificant differences in program imfJ^ct on 1 i.f e skills were 

found between male and' female students, 
t 

\ri order to compare impact of ExC&L on male and female student de- 
velopment in basi^c skills, performance on "reading -and mathemat ics- i n^ 
dices were analyzed. Results of these compari'sons are summarized in 
Tables 68, 69, and 70. ' ^ 

Table 68 ^ 
Read i ng-CTBS : Read i ng Comprehen s ion 



High School 


Groij^^ 






' \Pre 


Post 


Prbjected 


t 


Stonewal'l Jackson 


• F 


1 1 


677.00 
656.6^ 


66A.82 
638.27 


•651 .71 


<1 . 


Woodbr i dg'e 


M ' 
F 


13 
13 


617. or 

630.00 


597.38 
670.38 


663.10 


2.08 



critical value for two-tailed "t", 4f > 2^ = 1 697 



. Tab re 69 

MSthemat i cs fCTBS: Arithmetic Applications 



High School • 


Group 


N 




/Post 


P rqjected 


t ' 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 


M 




6'»1 ,91 
590.36 


6it8.45 
602.00 


. 660.25 


,<1 


Woodbr i dge 




13 
13 


'^82.92 
595.69 


597.31 
.598.31. 


5 87., 07 


<1 / 


' ' i " \ — : — ^ — 
Table /o ' ' 

i 

Mathematips-CTBS: Arithmetic Concepts 










High^School 


Gr* 






Pre ' 


Post . 


Pro jected 


* 

t 


Stonewal 1 Jackson 


M 

'V F • -\ 


?1 
1 1 


650.91 
635.73 


653.82 
"646-. 18 


661/21 


<1 


Woodbr i dge 


M \ 
F } 


1 


606.92 
° 6 1 6 : 38 


592.23 
6^2.00 


632.25 


1.31 



Only one significant male-femaVe comparison was found. Woodbridge 
male students did not acquire reading skills ^qual* to those of female 
students. All other comparisons indicated no difference between males 
and females in basic skill development. 

Results of these analyse'? generally indicated that staff interacted 

w 

with students in a sex-fair manner in' providing for^grbwth in career 
• develofpsent , life skills, and basic skills. Only in terms of 

reading mastery at Woodbridge High School were significant differences 
found in comparing^ program impact on male ag^d female students. 
2. Fol low- Up 

T|je Federal Register req.ui res the successful placement and follow- 
up of all students participating in EBCE. No formal follow-up procedures 
' have been tmpleoiented. ExCEL initially planned to rely on Commonwealth', 
of Virginia Department of Education follow-up procedures.^ Due to revisions 
in state procedures, this i s no longer feasTkle. P rocedurae^are 
under consideration for follow-up of 1976-77 ExCEL students in the fall, 

\. Provision f^r Third Party Eval u atibn ' 

1 ' ' , ' 

•\ This report serves as documentation that Pirince William County Public 

Schools provided for the third party evaluation of ExCEL. Evalliation 

.measured student outcomes against stated program objectives as well as 

collected relevant process information. All members of the ExCEL staff 

f^cilitated and cooperated with this evaluation effort. 
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Process Requirements for a Priority Area 1 Program 

Priority Area 1 Programs are required to address the following 

»■ 

dimensions as listed \ff the Federal ^Register: l) award * acade'mi c credit 
for* successful completion of experience-based career education projectSi 
2) base the educational program on experiential le-arning, 3) insure'thrat 
each* student has an individualized learning p.l an , k) integrate career 
d^velopmenf, life skills, and basic skills for overall learning 
plan, 5) establish learning ^fenter, 6) facilitate student transportation, 
and 7) obtain parental consent for ^students . Each of these is discussed 
ind i vi dual 1 y . . c 

1 , Award Academic Credit . . ^ 

Students enrolled' in ExCEL were awarded academic: credit for ' 

' • ■ / •■ 

^'successful completion of experience-based career edi^ation projects. In 
-geneTaT^award was given in academic subject areas in which students had 
been enrolled pYior to ExCEL. ' 
2 ; Base Educational Program on Experientia^ Learning . 
* 'Student educational programs were^ based on e'xper ient i al learning 



that occurs within the high schooj's learning center and communi ty si tes. 
Students engaged in individually prescribed activities which foster growth 

t 

in career development, life skills, and basic skills. 
3, Insure Individualized Learning Pjans . 

Individualized learning plans were developed' for each student; these 
built on both the student's academic strengths and weaknesses and career 
interests. Individualized learning plans provided activities and projects 
for students to ''complete" at commun i ty • l^arn rng sites and at, the fxCEL . 

, r 

learning center. 

n 
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Integrate Career Development, Life Skills, and Basic 
Skills in Overall Learning Plan . 

Individualized learning plans were designed to foster student • 
growth i,n career develi^pment , life skills, and basic^skill^. 
growth In all three areas was facilitated by student completion of requrred 
learning activities. 

5. Establish Learajng Center . 

Learning centers were established at Stonewall Jackson and 
Woodbridge Senior High Schools. As well as serving as home base for 
students and staff, learning centers contained valuable resource informa- 
^ tiori for completing student learning activities. 
^"^■^ 6, Facilitate Student Transportation , ^ ^ . _ ' 

'^^ Transportation to community learning sites was provide'd by bus 

« 

service -routinely contracted by the school district. Students were also 
permitted to use private t?ransportat ion when available. 

' 7 . Obtain Parental Consent , ^ 

'^Students were required to obtain parental consent as part of the 
recruitment processv Parental cpnsent was obtained for both program 
participation and evaluation. Evening orientations were held for parents 
to present program goals, curri^culum, and benefits and. to answer parent 
questions. ^ 
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* • - ^ V. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS / 

s 

The Exploring Careers Through Experiential Learning (ExCEL). *" 
Pvrogran, was funded as a priority area I program under the Vo>a t i Q-J^a I 
Education Act.^Part D, as an exemplary demonstration of. the >Jati'onal 

stitute of Education's (N I E Expe r i ence-Based Career " Educat ion (EBCE)' 
Excel is a planned /adaptation of the Nortnwest Regional Education 
^laboratory (NWREL) model o^ EBCE to the needs of students in Prince 
Wi 1 1 iam- Coupty . * . ' . - ^ - - ^ — . 

The Excel program is beimg Implemented at two high schools which 
are Ideated at opposite ends of the county. -Wpodbridge Senior High " 
School is oa^ year-round calendar'of k5 in-school days followed" 
15 out-of-school days: Stonewall Jackson High School i s on a 
traditional school calendar. Both sites are guided by the same program 
organization and requirements; each s i te ' ma i n ta i n s its own staff, 
community si.tes, and learning center resources. \ 

Excel provides for student growth rn Career Development 
Life Skills,- and Basic Skills. Student growth is f ac i 1 i tated pr i mar i 1 y 
t-hrough six learning activities which are i nd i v i dua I i zecj tomeet 
student needs and interests. Learning activities Include career 
explorati.ons, learning levelV, life skills pr^ects, functional ' ' 
. competencies, student journals, and employer seminars". Student 
learning-^ctivitries occur both at school and- at" commun i ty learning 

sites. . . , 

' > * * 

» 

r 
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This chapter summarises major evaluation findings and makes 
recommendations for future program operation. Process' objectiv^es and 
program outcomes are addressed separately. Recommendations are thep 
presented. . • • 

Process Objectives ' . * ' • 

Six process objectives were identified by ExCEL ,^sv<ruc ial to 

pmgram implementation. Evaluation of process objectives focused on 
••^atruitifeating actual impl ementat'ion of all bu.t one process ' dbj ect i ve 

which is addressed as part of U.S.o'.E." requirements. 
1 • SeKection and Preparation of Staff. 

Qualifications for staff positions at eacrh high school were 
deve.loped from guidelines furn i^hed.^ty the NWREL EBCE materials. 
-, Six. positions were advertised and processed through procedures 
routinely used by the Prince Wi 1 1 iam Count y Publ.ic Schools. The " 
Personnel Office reviewed all submitted applications and 
created a list of-quatified candidates. These candidates were 
inte.rviewed by three groups: ' 1 )" Superv i spr of Staff 
Development, 2) Research/Alternative Education Spec ia 1 i st; and 
3) representatives^f participating high schools." These, procedures 
resulted in the ^sel ect ion of staff with appropriate credentials and 
interest. * , - - " 

Staff orientation and traininq took d1 ace 'November 8-19, 1976. 
Program orientation was fionduoted by ExCEL administrative staff. 
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Major >presentat ions and orientation activities included: ExCEL goals 
and' exp^^at ions,, prograrti management .and organization, curriculum and 
instruction, community resources, and student services. During the 
secopd week, NWREL staff trained ExCEL staff in ii^struct ional tech- 
niques and reviewed learning materials specific to the. NWREL EBCE tiodel . 
2. Preparation of Learning Resourced. 

e 

<» • • \ 

•i Learning resources are central to program success. ExCEL uses 
learning center resources and community site resources. The extent' to 
which resources were acquired and prepared for use to meet the needs of 
students was Assessed. 

a. Learning Cent-er Resources. Learning center resources included 
facilities allotted for program operation at each site and instructional, 
mater ial 5^o.r student learning. Learning centers were established at 
each high schooj-. The staff at Stonewall Jackson High School found the 
space prqvided in the Learning center to be cramped and have* f ormul ated 
plans for enlarging the center;. No space^probl ems were encountered at 
Woodbridge High School'. Instrjjctional materials for individual, student 
projects and -resource mater ials for functional competencies have been 
acquired at each' high school. ExCEL staff.s at both high schools used 
NWREL EBCE instructional materials in developing student Nv&iruct iona 1 ^ 
programs. ^ ' 

/ b.' Community Site Resources. Community learning -sites recruited 
by ExCEL served three important functions: 1) career exploration sites, 
2) learning level sites, and 3) certifiers of student functional 



competencies. Forty-six ('46) community sites were recruite^J by Stonewall 
Jackson ExCEL; all but four served as sites for career explorations . - 
and learning levels. Woodbi^idge High School recruited a total of 51 
communfty sites-; all but one were available for career explorations 
and learning leveVs. Community sites represented fields of communica- , 
tions, retail sales, health, public, and social services, finance, 
education, and law eVorcement. Learning Site Analysis Forms indicated 
that recruited community sites provided sufficient activities for 
student 'learning and growth of career knowledge. 

Excel' required each student to complete at least three career 
explorations, two learning levels, and seven functional competencies. 
Sufficient numbers of community sites were recru r ted to meet career ^ 
"exploration and learning level ^gr-am-requTrement s'. Community certifiers 
were also found for all seven functional competencies. * 

In addition to meeting program requirements, suff.icient numbers of 
community sites had to be recruited tu meet students needs= and 'ca reer 
interests. ExCEL was not, Always able to r-^cruil commun i ty 's i tesv f or - 
career- explorations and learning levels which, matched student interest. 
At St^wall Jackson High School, 37 percent of the students did not explore 
their first choice of career. Forty-two ^42) percent af Woodtridge 
students Hid not explore careers of their first choice. Half of each 
.high school's students were unabl e to-'complete learning levels at 
sites which matched their first career choice. 
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3. Selection of Students, 

The fair, unbiased selection of students was the objective of this 
.process. A secondary objective -was obtaining ^samp^esJFor both program 
implementation and evaluation purposes. The operational plan provided 
for the unbiased recruitment of students and^ random selection of 
students for program and control groups. 

■ Student recruitment for ExCEL was conducted by program sta'ff 
,by visits to al 1 . junior and senior classes-and special assembl i es . 
Program staff explained program goals, curriculum, and benefits. 
Evening orientations similar to those held for students were held' 
for parent^. ^ 

' ' Al 1 student^ who submitted completed applications with parental 
consent were pretest-^ in Decemfier, 1976 or January, 19^7* Total 
number of students tested at Stonewall Jackson and Woodbr idge Wigh 
Schools was and SO respectively. Thirty Stot^ewall Jackson 
and 33 Woodbridge, students were randomly selected to participate 
ExCEL. All other tested students served as the evaluation control r^^V; 

group^ - ^ ^ 

Since selection of students was performed by ^ random selection 
orocess, the fa'ir/iess of student selectiqn procedures was dependent on 
the fairness of student recruitmen't' procedures . Fairness of student 
recr-uitment was sjjpported by the procedures used^ and *examinat ion of^ 
recruited students' demographic characteristics. It was concluded that 
selection of students' was conducted in a fair fashion daring ExCEL' s 
first year of opejation. 
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Preparat lon^f Student Learnnng Plans. 
Each student was to be' provided with a [earning P^Vi j^fhiclijvas 
individualized, and '-eflected student needs and i nteres ts . ^ Staf f 
needed information regarding student skil'l development and learning 
materials to deveVop individual i2^d student. learning plans. During 
this first year*of program operation, staff relied almost - 
exclusively on pretest information for assessing students^ presenting 
skills. Instrcn^tTonal materials used have * been .those furnished as part 
of the NWREL EBCE materials. * 

Inljividual learning plans were developed by learning managers for 

all studen>^. S$:ope and detail were occasionally inadequate; this 

^ ' ' . * 

was especially the case for individual basic skills programs at 

community sites; Staff noted the ne5^ for more ^assessment 
procedures and instructional materials (e.g.* curriculum imbedded 
tests) . ' . . 

5. impl-ementat ion of Learning Activities. 

Six major learnfng activities were required for. students by ExC^EL. 
"^Student progress in all six was 'inon i tored Leiarning acti'vities 
accomplished by ExCEL Students at each high school are presented in 
Table 7\:- 
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Table 71 

Learning Actiyitjes' Completed by ExCEL Students 



1 ooi^nin/n A^t'ix/it'v/ 

L cd rniny Mt-LiviLy 


^ t" o n o\<f3 11 lar'L'con 

(mean) 


* Woor! h r i H fi p 

(mean) 


/ 

Career Exploration 

( r pnii i r pd V 




^' 3.92 


Learning Levels 
^ (2 requ i red)- 


, 1.73 


'l .23 


Functional 
Competenc ies 
(7 req'u i red) 


\ 6'82 ' • 


' 6.0^4 


Life ^kil Is 

Projects < 
(6 requ i red) 


5.27 


5.62 



All of Stonewall Jackson ExCEL students and all byt t\V6 of Woodbridgq 

ExCEL students explored the required number of careers. Sixty-four (6^) 

«, 

percent of Stonewal 1 JacSsbn students and 23 percent of Woodbridge students 

completed requ i reme^ts ^for learning levels. All but two Stonewall 

Jackson students andXhalf of Woodbridge students 'were c:e|*tifhed in all 

seven functional competencies. The required number of life skills 

projects was completed Ly nine of 22 Stonewall Jackson students and 

C 

19 of 26 Woodbridge ExCEL students. Students were also expected to 
maintain student journal s -arjd attend employer seminars. Both of 
these requirements we're met by all students. 

All but two process obj'ectjves were successfully metw 
Of major concern was ExCEL's ability to recruit community Sites for 
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.career explorations and learning levels which matched student interest. 

noted at Woodbridge High School. Of some co^cern^as i nd i v i dua-1 i zat ioq 
of instruction, especially in the development of basic skills programs. 
Although individual learning plansjvere developed for all students, 
learning plans often lacked sufficient detail and scope. Staff noted 
the need for more assessment of presenting skill levels of students 
and instructional njaterials (e.g., curriculum imbedded tests). 
Program Outcomes "^vy^ 

Two areas of ExCEL program impacts were examined: Student 
outcomes and participant perceived effects. 

1 . Student Outcomes. 

Student outcomes were examined in the areas of Career Develop- 
ment, Life Skills, and Basic Skills. ^Impacts of ExCEL in 
these three areas were tested within the context of a true experi- 
mental design by comparing within gVoup growth of ExCEL students 
and between "group growth (ExCEL vs. control). Results of these 
comparisons are presented in Table 72 and discussed separately 
for each ski 1 1 area. ^ ^ 
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Table 72 

Summary of Student Oiifecofiie Results 



Hypothesis 


Stonewal 1 


Jackson , 


Woodbridge • 




Within 


Between. 


Within 


Between 


Career Development 






• 




Career Knowledge 










•1. Attitude 


' yes 


ves ' 


yes 


yes 


. 2. Job Knowledge 


yes 









Employabi 1 i ty 


y^ 


yes 







Identification of 
Career Interests 




yes 







Understanding of 
' Work 






< 




Life Skills 










Attitude toward 

Lean ring Environment 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Attitude toward Self 






yes 


yes 


Attitude toward Others 




yes 


yes 


yes r 


Basic Skil Is 










Reading B 




yes 




yes 


Writings 










Mathemat ICS 




yes 


r 





.Not confirmed 

^ Not tested 
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^- Career Development. > Studeat growth in this area was' 
examined in terms^f career know^edg^^ employabi^l ity^, ident if ica1narrx>i^ 
career interest, and understanding of-woirk. Stonewall Jackson students 
demonstrated. significant growth in career knowledge and employabi I i ty 
and in comparison to control counterparts, demorvstrated more growth 
in career attitude, employabi I i ty, and i dent i f icat ion, of career ; ) 
interests. Woodbridge ExCEL students*demonstrated significant growth 
only in positive career attitude; this change in attitude wa^ greater 
than that of their control counterparts. ' . 

b. Lif.e Ski 1 Is. Student, growth in life skills was assess.ed^ by 
attitudinal measu'res/loward learning ,envi ronments ,• sel f, and others. 
Woodbridge ExCEL students acquired increased positiue attitudes in all. 
three areas; their positive change in. att'i tude v^^^realer than control 
students toward self and others. Increased posit^Lve attitudes were 
acquired by Stonewall Jackson. ExCEL students "onl y .toward learning; 
environments. In comparison to control students, ExCEL students 
acquired more positive attitudes both toward learning environments 

and others. , !^ 

c. Bas Ic Ski 1 Is^' Student growth in reading and.mathemat 19 skills 

was examined In <erms of basic skill develppm^t.* No significant 

increase in mastery -of reading or mathemat'ic skijls was found for 

; ^ • , ... • 

xCEL students at either high school., Stonewall Jackson ExCEL ' student 
r- \" " ' • . 

development in both bas\ sl<.i 1 1^^ areas was equ&l to that of their control 

counterparts. Al thoxigh^Wdpdbr idge ExCEL students did acquire reading 
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skills equal to those of control^students, they did not acquir-e 

.^mat-hemat-Ic-^^ki-Ul-s-^qua-l^to- the,i.c.xo^UcoX- counts cp^^ „.-^ 

f 2. Participant Per<:eived Effects- 

Students, staff, community instructors ,- and parents were surveyed 

at year end in order ta obtain their perceptions of 'program impact'. 

*A1 1 groups thought students enjoyed participating in ExCEL and 

developed more career awareness than students in traditional hi'gh 

school* programs. Staff, community instructors., and parents expressed 

concern over basic skill development. ATI grotips in general rated 

program effects positively. , ' ' ^ 

Vocational Education Act - Part D Criteria 

Four requ i rpments *for U.S.O.E. Priority Area 1 Programs were 

addressed by evaluation. They were: 1) elimination of sex bias. and 

sex-role stereotyping, ^2) sex^fair gu idance counsel I ng , pj^acement, and 

follow-up, 3) third party evaluation, and k) process requirements for 

these programs.. Evaluation findings Por each are addressed separately.. 

• «j " « « 

1 . Elimination of ^Sex Bia^ and Sex-^Role Stereotyping. 
• SeveraJ, d (mens ions' were considered in*eval uat'ing the el iminat ion of 
sex bias and sex-role stereotyping. Curriculum, instructional materials, 
and evaluation insiruments which were, sel ected , devgjoped, and revised 
' were" found to be sex-fair. °A1 though^al 1 students were encouraged to 
explore, non- trad i t ional* careers , only female students actually 
explored' non-trad i t iona.l careers. Few community instructors engaged in 
non-traditional work were recruited to serve as nor'^trad i ^JCinaU role 
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models-. Consequently, all students lacked appropriate role models 
' engaged In non-tradi t lonal wor k an d male students, in particular^ lacked 
sufficient sex-fair guidance and opportuni t ies to explore non-traditional 
careers. ExCEL did address j:he issues of sex bias, sex-role stereo- 
typing, and non-traditional careers in an all-day employer semibar j 
attended by all 'stude'nts* r ^ 

2- Sex-Fair Guidance, Counseling, Placement, and Follow-Up. 
Evaluation of this requirement considered staff ^training and rol-e 
models, actual student placement, employer seminars, anaWsis of 
student outcoTne measures by sex, and follow-up. St^ff training ^ 
included exercises which incr-^ased staff sensitivity to sex-role 
stereotyping. Staff also presented themselves to students as sex-fair 
r^ole models. Community sites for career explorations and J^ga^ing 
levels were recruited which accepted students of both j|ender. Students 
of both gender were encouraged by staff to explore non-traditional 
careers, although few male students actually completed non- t rad i t iona 1 
career explorations. Employer seminars addressed issues of non-tradi- 
tional work roles, male end female sex-role stereotyping, and 
assert rveness training, i Analyses of student outcome measures indicated 
that ma'le and female student growth was generally equal in career 
development, life skills, and basic skills. FoMow-up, 
procedures were not formally implemented during the f'l'rst "year of - 

program operation. " * " 

/ ■ * 

\ r 
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3. Provision for Third Party Evaluation. 
• Third party evaluation was provided for ExCEL by RBS. Evaluation 
measured student outcomes against stated program objectives as w^l as 
collected relevant process information. * [ 

ocess Requ i ren^ents for a Pr ior i ty . Area 1 Program. 

Pr ior i ty« Area 1 Program^ were required to address seven process 
dimensions. The evaluation considered each of these. ExCEL* awarded 
academic credit for the successful completion of , exper i ence-based 
career education projects. Students educational programs were based 
on experiential learning. Each student had an individualized learning 
plan which integrated career development, life skills, and basic 
skills,. Learning centers were established at each high school. 
ExCEL prov.Vded for student transportation to community learning sites. 
Parental con seat was obtained for both program and .evaluation partici- 

pation* All process requirements were met by ExCEL.. 

0 • . 

Recommendations • * 




Three recommendat ibnf ^e made for future years. of program 
operatipn., 

1.^ Increased Recruitment of Economic Sector. 

In order to mee^t student needs and interests, more community sites 
must be recruited for career explorations and 1 earn i ng**! evel s Attention 
must be given to recruiting particular community sites which match 
specific career interests of program students. Additional consideration ^ 
should be given to recruiting community sites which employ bbth males 
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and femal.es in non-trad i t ion^l^ work role^. 

2. Additional Staf f Tra i n i ng i,n I ndividua) ization- of Instruction. 

Program staff encountered difficulties in developing, i nd ividual _ 
learning plans, especially In the area of basif skills.^ In-service 
training for staff>seems appropriateV especially in the use of., 
^assessment procedures. Curriculum imbedd^ed tests and other instructional 
materials shoujd be acquired which may h^lp staff develop more 
detailed kndiv idual ized learning plans fbr students. 



I i t '^1^ Career 



3. Increase flon-Trad i t ioij^ Career Opportun i t i^es and Role Models 
for Students. 



Both male and female students must be encouraged to explore' 
non-traditional careers. Only seven of 82 male career explorations were 
in non-traditional male career areas. Approximately one-third of 
female career explorations was in non- trad i t tonal female career areas. 
Both sexes must be provided 'wi th greater opportunities to explore 
non-traditional careers. More non^traditJonal • role models may help to 
increase student explorations of aon-t rad i t ional careers. Few 

" ' • ^ -J 

community instructors engaged in non-traditional work were recru+ted 
this year. By providing more non-traditional role models, students may 
be more willing to explore non-traditional car-eer areas. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES FOR EMPLOYER- RELAT 1 ONS SPECIALIST 
Individual Respons i bi 1 i t i'es : 

1. Maintain ov'lrall respons i b i H ty for the daily program operations. 

2. Manage project personnel matters on behalf of the principal.. 

3. Maintain the fiscal integrity of the program. 
k. Articulate the^ program to the community. 

5.. Develop materials and strategies for recruiting employer/community, 
sites., 

6. Identify and gain the support of potential and needed employer/ 
commlin i ty s i tes . 

7. Ob^in Letters, of Intent froni participating employers to provide 
legal and insurance support f?om employer involvement. 

8» Implement program strategies and system for facilitating student 
Teaming at employer/community site,s. ^ 

9. Counsel students regarding site selection and future occupational 
interests. r 

10., Design and supervise the maintenance of an accurate recordkeeping 
system related to utilization of the site network. ' 

11. Assume r'espons i bi 1 i ty ' for maintaining the network of learning suites 

12. Be sensitive to and resolve any problems wiVh"* Vmpl^y^^r commun i Oj^*'^'' 

*■ 

sites or with labor unions. 

t . 

13. Arrange for student placement at identified sites.- 



As a Team Member : 

14. Coordinate program contacts with employers, parents and the 
participating school district, professional groups and agencies 
including labor, public/private schools and governmental agencies 

15. Assist in selection of students and coord inat ion of student 
ac*t I vities. " x 

16. Work with all program staff to set policy and riake indivlduaVly 
appropriate .decisions regarding student accoun^b i 1 i ty and 

d isc i pi i ne. , ' ^ 

17. Part icipate -in parent conferences. 

18. Supervise and work with staff in program* development activities. 

19. Assist in developing program resources and solving problems. 

20. Maintain the integrity of the program's learning design by 
helping to integrate projects and employer/community site 
learning activities. . . » 

2J . Aid in planning and implementing a system for employer instructor 

•J 

deve 1 opment .« 

Hi Report student progress to parents both in ^conference and through 

' written reports. " - 

♦ 

23*. Ifhplement the Student Accountab*! 1 ity System, especially as it 
relates to student behavior at 1 earn i ng» s i tes . ' 

24. Aid in describing the program for a var i ety 'of .aud i ences . 

25. Plan and participate in group meetings for students. 



[ 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF A LEARNING MANAGER . * ,. 

Individual Responsibilities: 

1. Develop individualized learning plans (prdjecXiS,, objecti.ves, 

\ 

evalClatJon materials), 
. 2. Negotiate learning plafis with students, making use of employer ^ 

and community sites, learning center materials and resources Vnd 

a variety of people and^ act i v'i t i es . 
3. Document student progress, evaluate learning products, mai'r^tcHin 

recordkeeping system with the assistance of a learning aide. 
h. Work with the learning resource specialist to identify and 

deliver instructional materials and resources. 
As a Team Member: ^ - - . 

5. Develop individual 1 earn i ng* prof i 1 es of students. 

6. Report student progress to parents both in conference and 
' 'through written reports. 

11 Ut i V ize pretest i ng and other assessment data to identify 
individual student needs, interests, goals. " 

8. Counsel students concerning both acadeQjfic and personral problems. 

9. Implement the Student Accountability System, especially as it 4 
applies to the agreements and requirements of students' learning 
plans. • ' * 

10. - Maintain- the integrity of the program's learning design by 

integrating projects and employer/community site learning activities 

11. Aid in describing the program for a varietyof audiences. 

♦ - 

12. Plan, and participate in group meetings for students. 
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EMPLOYER RELATIONS SPECIALIST 1NTERV>1EW SCHEDULE 

1. What are your feeling about your skills relating ^o the responsi- 
bilities of the job as described in the position announcement: 

• As an individual? 

• As^ team member? 

2. Based on what you have read and seen, how .does this program differ 

r 

from others with which you may be familiar? 

3. What are your views with regard to non-prof ess ionaL teaching students? 
k. As a teaching strategy, how do you feel about individualized 

instruct Lon? 

5. What do you think the basfc elements of a comprehensive curriculum 

for all students shoul<J^ ili^ude? 
'6^ Assuming that a student's learning needs relating to a given 
curriculum can be properl diagnosed , what shbuld be done next? 

7, What are your views concerning sex-role job stereotyping? 

8, What are the qualities you would seek to identify in community 
learning site instructors? 

9, What kinds of students do you feel most teachers like/dislike 
teaching? Do you agreeT , ' ^ 

10, Unaer wh'at conditions do you think most teachers ^eel students 

learn best/worst? Do you agree? 
\ 

11, How do you feel about the needs for s'uccessful teaming? 

0- 

12, Whatare your feelings concerning the basic conditions needed for 
successful learning? 



14^ 



If there-were little interest appaVent through the* communi ty 
site recruitment process, how would you elicit a commitment 
from incTividuals in the community? 



/ 
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LEARNING MANAGER INTERVIEW SCHEDULE J 

1. What are your feelings about your skills relative to the responsi- 
bilities of the job as described in the position announcement: , 

• As an individual ? 

• As' a team member? 

2. Based on what you have read. and seen, how cjoes thrs program differ ' . 
from others you may be familiar with? 

3. What are your views of non-professional capabilities for teaching? " 
As a teaching strategy, how do you feel about individualizing 

i nst ruct ion? 

5. What do you think the basic elements of a comprehensive curriculum 
for all 'Students should include? 

6. Assuming that a student's learning needs relative to a given 
curriculum can be properly diagnosed^ What should be done next? 

7. What are your vi'fews concerning sex-role job stereotyping? 

8. What kinds of students do you feel most teachers like/dislike 
teaching? Do you=^ agree? 

9. Under what conditions do you think most teachers feel students 
learn best/worst? Do you agree? 

10. How do you feel about the needs for successful teaming? 

11. What are your feelings concerning the basic conditions needed for 
the success of innovative projects/programs? 

/ ' - . ■ ■ 
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APPENDIX B 
STAFF ORIENTATION AND JRAINING 
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STAFF ORIENTATION BY ExCEL ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF- ' 

2i!l ORIENTATION/TRAINING ACTlt/ITIES 

Nov. 8.__^1976 ■ Excel Expectations and Accountabilities 

Expectations for Teaming 
Program I5ijrp9ses and Plan of Operant ion 

Nov. 9, 1976 Management and .Organizat ion » '• 

Curriculum and Instruction Orientation 

Nov. 10, 1976 Curriculum and'instruction: Outcomes, learning 

plan negotiations, career explorations, 
projects, learning levels^ competencies, 
j'ournals, employer seminars', and learning 
resources 

Nov. 11, 1976 "Community Learning Resources " ' 

Team' Vis its to ExCEL Center Comtfiun i t i es 

Nov. 12, 1976 Student Sevices: Recruitment and selection, 

guidance, student records 



1 
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NWREL EBCe" TRAIN INq 

HLi ^ OR I ENTAT 1 0 N/TRA I N I N G A'CT I V I T I F<; 

Nov. 15,^-976 Program Overview 

V ^^..^ Guidance and AccountaJbi 1 i ty, 

Staff Roles ^ ; 

Nov. 16, 1976 Coordinating EBCE within School . 

Projects 4 , 

Individualization Process 
Recordkeeping - • 

Nov. 17, 1976 . • Projects^ 

Basic Ski 1 1 s 
Community 'Resource Use 
Competencies 
Site Recruitment 
Commun i ty I nstructOD 
Career. Seminars 

Nov. 18, 1976 Career Explorations 

S i te Ana 1 ys i s • • * 

Site Learning Objectives 

Nov. 19, 1976 Student ;Selectron, Recruitment, and- Or ientat ion 

Review and Summary of Training 



/ - 
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APPENDIX C 
EMPLOYER/COMMUNITY RESOURCE SITES 
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Stonewall Jackson ExCEL Employer/Community Learning Sites 
J* Colgan Airways Corporation 

'2*- S, Department of Agriculture - Food and Nut^rition Service 
3- Dudley Martin Chevrolet, Inc. 

Koons Pontiac & Oldsmobile, Inc. ^ 
$ 5.^ First Manassas Bank & Trust Co. 

6. R. 0. Bridges 

7. Key Property * * 
f' 

8 . Leggett Ti re Co. 

3/ Manassas Lumber Corporation 
10. Caudle Construction, Inc. 

IK -Prince William Co. Public Information Service 
12. \^ 

13., R. Edward Daffan, Inc. 
1^. Prince William Electric Cooperative 

15. R. B. Thomas, Jr., Ltd. 

16. Marstellar Middle\^ol 
J7. Northern Virginia Community College 

18.' Smithsonian Institution 
19» Western Prince Wil 1 Fam C^ty School 
20. Manassas National Batt^^fi^Jd Park 
21 The Flower Gal lery 
22. Del Rose Florist 



\ 



23. 
' 2k. 

25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 
. 29. 
30. 
31 . 
*32. 
J3. 

.3i>.' 

• 36. 

• 37. 
38. 
39. 

if] . 



Commonwealth Hospital 

Dr« Michael Coppa 

Manassas Ma^nor Nursing Home 

Prince William Health District 

Prince William Hospital 

Barbara Bateman 

Community Relations Office School Board 

Federal bureau of Investigation 

Pr ince* Wi 1 1 iam County Police Department 

Smith, Hos^ & Murphy 

Smith & Davenport 

Music City of Virginia, Inc. » 
Richard M. Ray, O.D. 
Pr i nee Wi 1 1 iam Broadcasting Corp, 
Cowne & Weygright, Inc. ^ 
United Vi rg in i a *Bank ^ ^ 

'Clinton Mull ins, founty Executive 
Nancy Haydpn, ^egistraV 
FiVe Marshal 1 ' s^Of f ice 
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• 


• 
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Woodbridge ExCEL Employe r/Cdmmuni ty Learning Si tes 






I. 


% 

The American National Red Cross of Prtnce William Co. • / ^ 






2. 


Ann Ludwig School 






3. 


Auto Home Electronics, Inc. , 

* 








Better Homes Realty, Inc. \ 






5. 


BSP Foto Graphics, Inc. ^ * . 


\ 




6., 


Bank of Vi rginia 




* 


k 


^ Dr. E. R. Larrera ' 
m 






8. 


Office of Consumer Affairs ^ 






9. 


Russ Haight Graphics ' 




- 


10. 
1 1 . 


Prince Wi J 1 iam'-Heal th District 

<• 

Hoi iday Inn ^ 






12. 


lioffma^ster 's Marina,' Inc. * V^***^ 






13. 


^ . 

IBM . . ^ 






U. 


, Jett Agency 


« 


- 


15. 


Kerrydale Elementary School 






16. 


Jack KJawans Chevrolet, Inc. 






17. 


Langfeldt Gal lery 






18. 


Music S Arts Center 






19 


iNortnern Virginia Community College* 




• 


20, 


Potomac News' 




> 


21. 


Potomac Branch. Library * ^ 






22. 


Pebbles Department Store ' ^ 






23.' 


Pa rker ' ^ Snn.rf i nn nnnHc 








. ^ i 
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2k. Prince William County Police Department 

25. Woodb ridge Senior High School 

26. Media Center 

27. Stephens Towne S Country Furniture 
23. Cope Ford, • Inc: 

29. Dumfries Garage 

30. Prince William County Fire Department 

31. first American Savings S loaf) 

32. ' Prince William Forest Park 

33. Gullette S Vogel At torneys-at-Law 
3^. Gar-Field Senior High School 

35. Greenwo^ Studios 

36. Georgetown School of Science S Arts 

37. -Socja^i Services Department 
38.. Unrrversal Dynamics Corp. 

39. U.S. liavy Recruitment Office 

40. U. S. Naval Hospital 

41. Virginia Electric Ppwer Company 
4^. WPWC 

43- WNVT ^ 

kk, Woodbridge Airport, Inc. 

45, Woodbridge Animal Hospital 

46, Woodbridge Middle School 

47, Woodbridge«I)pt icians, Inc. 
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. Af'PENDIX D 
STUDENT ACTIVITY CHECKLIST- 
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Student Activity Checklist 
Student Name: ; ' Dat-e; 



3. Learning Project ^ 
Descr i be 



1. Functional Competencies 

'*st. ^ ^ date comp. 



2. Career Exploration 

list date comp, 



' Date completed. 
A. Life Skills Project Describe 



Date Completed 

5. Employer Seminars 

list. ^ date 

« 

6. Journa 1 .' 

- Used * Yes ^ No 

Feedback Yes No 

7. Other Student Reports. 

list. ' date 



8. Attendance Record 



Yes No ^ 



